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ve Things Every Farm Home Should Have | 


| more money for our staple crops than we have ever before 
tained, the question of how best to make use of our prosperity, 
‘things for which we may to best advantage expend some of 
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may be installed at a cost ranging from $18 up, and whatever the cost, 1 
within reason, the investment isa good one. Why not talk the water 
works question over with Mother today? We know she’ll not object. 














FINE HOLSTEINS ON FARM OF J. P. TAYLOR, RICHMOND, VA. 





lus funds, is one well worth considering. Here we wish to 4. Install a good lighting. system. For our part, because of 


2 suggestions, in addition to those mentioned last week. 
Paint costs comparatively little, 
ids immeasurably to the appearance of the place. 


lint the farm buildings. 


painting is true economy; money 
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ding up to the farm home ts aif too A Christmas Bazaar ...... . 15, the two-horse farmer, and soon, is a safe 
: ¢ > by which we y well id 
ut in waterworks. As a saver of la- Important Resolutions by North Caro- pict diggs Be. oe jaoane That the Ge 
d backs and worry, running water is lina Farmers’ Union. . . . . . . 18 brought up with a love for good reading 
e greatest of all boons. As weshowed | Poultry Notes for December . . . . 22 matter is most likely to develop into the ed- 
recent Waterworks Special, systems ucated, thinking, successful man or woman. 


Not only | for other systems. 


convenience, cleanliness and simplicity, we would prefer electric 
lights for the farm home, though the first cost is generally higher than 


Acetylene lights, too, are excellent, and the cost of 

















Quality 
fulcrum 


IRESTONE TIRES have built up 
one of the most gigantic industries 
of a gigantic time on this bedrock 

principle of Quality. Steadily—by the 
support of the motoring public—the vol- 
ume of Firestone sales has gone up—up. 


Automatically the cost of Firestone Tires 
goes down—down. Cost of making the 
tires and getting them to you is less. 


Emphatically, the Firestone Organiza- 
tion must continue to deserve the enor- 
mous patronage of those who KNOW. 


You get the benefit of this patronage in 
low Firestone prices made possible by 
volume and efficiency. 


Tube Patch Free 


Firestone Accessories have the “extra” 
quality which has made Firestone Tires 
famous for giving Most Miles per Dollar. 


Send us your dealer’s name and the 
make of your tires and get a Firestone 
Tube Patch Free. Ask also for book 
“Mileage Taiks,’? No.40 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makere” 
AKRON, OHIO—B h and Deal Everywhere 


stone 


RED; BACK Tires 


Tread 








| president down. 





Absolutely the best mill built 
anywhere in America for mak- 
ing high grade table meal, and 
is sold on a money back guar- 
antee. Address: 


Davis Foundry & Machine Works, Rome, Ga. 
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They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The public must be served. 
This is the dominating thought of 
the entire Bell organization from the 
Every employe 
feels the sense of responsibility that 
this working principle implies. 
public must be served —efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 

In the fulflment of this policy, 


| the management of the Bell System 
| realizes y 
_ must give undivided and 


at every individual em- 


undistracted effort and interest to 


| his work. 


To assure this, every worker re- 


'ceives adequate remuneration, 


ample protection in case of illness 
and provision for oldage. All these 
personal matters are cared for so 


_ that the employe has the least pos- 


sible worry regarding his own wel- 
fare. His whole-hearted attention 
can be devoted to serving the public. 
While each employe realizes 
that he is but a single factor, he 
understands that not only is su- 
reme personal effort expected of 
im, but also a loyal support to 
every other telephone worker. 
There is something in the tele- 
phone organization which imbues 
every employe with a spint of 
loyalty to the public. All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
because each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they render 
the high standard of service which 
is expected of them. They uphold 
each other's hands so that the 
public may be served. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
‘ AND_ASSOCIATEO COMPANIES . 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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to the new Aladdin in every way (details of offer given in our . 
We want one user In each locality to whom we can refer customers. To 
that person we have a special introductory offer to make, under which 
one lamp is given without cost. 
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Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
The Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. 





Cloth, 75c. 
Paper, 50c. 
With The 
Progressive 
Farmer, 
one year, 
Cloth, $1.40 


PRICEs: | | 





That’s what every man does who owns Properly Terraced, Ditched, 
F™= Tile Drainedor IrrigatedLand. And ifyoudon’t wanttosell, your 


increased year! 


profits are just like turning waste land into cash. 


Progressive owners in every State and practically every 
ecu in the Union have discovered that the only way to bring 
their land up to the desired state of production is to get a 


Bostrom $15 Farm Level 
and make spare days the most profitable days. Also fills the bill 


for Grading, Road Building, 


‘oundation Work, etc. 


The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty years, the latest 
improved having a Teleseepe with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to see the 


cross on the Target a quarter of a mile away. Man Size Tripod, Leveling 
Itis used and endorsed by Agriculture 


Rod, 
ns included. Weight, 15 pounds. 
and U. S. Farm Demonstration 


Agents, and you will endorse it, too, after using it—if not Your Money Back, 
i i ae both ways. Write today for description of Level and 
Telescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Use Judgment in Grazing the Fali- 
Sowed Grain 


— planted oats, wheat and rye 
may be benefited by judicious 
pasturing; but taking the matter as a 
whole it is probable that our fall- 
sowed cereals are injured by the pas- 
turing they receive. They are usually 
sowed so late that they do not make 
sufficient growth to enable them to 
lose any of this growth without posi- 
tive injury. A certain amount of 
growth is necessary to develop a root 
system which will enable the plants 
to withstand the winter and start a 
vigorous growth next spring. Too 
early pasturing manifestly prevents 
the growth necessary to develop the 
required root system. ; 

Too close grazing has the same ecf- 
fect, and during winter close grazing 
also tends to expose the plants more 
so that greater injury by severe 
freezing is probable. 

It is also true that close grazing, on 
a loose soil, before the plants have 
developed a large root growth, may 
result in the plants being actually 
pulled out of the soil by the teeth of 
the grazing animals. But owing to 
our open winters it is probable that 
the greatest injury to our fall-sowed 
crops, caused by grazing, results 
from the tramping of the stock in 
wet weather. Some one has said that 
the animal has only one mouth with 
which to graze the plants, but four 
feet to tramp them into the soft soil. 
There can be no manner of doubt 
about the importance of keeping the 
livestock off the fall-sowed cereal and 
pasture crops during wet winter 
weather, especially on stiff or heavy 
soils. On sandy soils, which are less 
likely to remain wet, and, if they are 
wet are not injured by tramping, 
the winter pasturing of fall-sowed 
crops is not likely to injure the land; 
but even here, too early or too close 
grazing should be carefully avoided. 
Just as experience shows that early 
seeded oats, and also early seeded 
wheat, where there is not danger of 
injury by the Hessian fly, make the 
largest yields, likewise our observa- 
tion convinces us that oats and wheat 
that are not pastured yield best, ex- 
cept that when these crops are sowed 
early enough, and have made a good 
large growth and the land is dry they 
are in no wise injured by moderate 
grazing. In fact, if their growth is 
large they may be actually benefited 
by a moderate amount of grazing 
when the land is reasonably dry and 
firm. But, as stated, owing to the us- 
ual late seeding of our oats and wheat 
we believe they are usually injured 
by grazing. 





Feeding Velvet Beans to Dairy Cattle 
READER wishes to know the 
value of velvet beans in the pod 

for feeding dairy cattle and how the 

ground beans and pods compare with 
cottonseed meal and other feeds rich 
in protein. 

In a test at the Florida Experiment 
Station 56600 pounds of velvet beans 
in the pods proved equal to 2000 
pounds of cottonseed meal contain- 
ing 38.62 per cent of protein (6.18 per 
cent of nitrogen or 7.5 per cent of 
ammonia). In other words, a little 
less than 3 pounds of velvet beans 
in the pods were found equal for 
milk production to one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal. 

We can find no digestion experi- 
ments showing the digestibility of 
velvet beans in the pods, but the 
digestibility of velvet bean hay would 
indicate that three pounds of velvet 


beans in the pods ought to be worth 
more than one pound of cottonseed 
meal, judged from the analysis of 
the two feeds, as the following cal- 
culations show: 


{1 Ib. Cotton- | 3 Ibs. Velvet 
| seed Meal | Beansin the 








se ieeeds ia =? | pods 
Water 08 tbs. | .37 Ibs. 
Protein we = | we 
Fats 0s * i ve =| 
Fiber ; 10“ fae 
Nitrogen-free ex, a «| liao 
ABN s60.0600 060% oo * , we ** 
While it seems that it should not 
require over 254 pounds of velvet 


beans in the pods to equal 1 pound of 
cottonseed meal, it may be stated 
that when the velvet beans are grown 
on the farm the cost of producing 
3 pounds of velvet beans in the pods 
will not equal the present purchase 
price of 1 pound of cottonseed meal. 





PEANUTS AND SOY BEANS FOR 
OIL 


Some Interesting Information in Re- 
gard to the Use of These Crops by 
the Oil Mills—Feeding Peanut Meal 
to Hogs 
N ADDRESSING the feed control 
officials of the country at Wash- 

ington, D. C., on November 17, Dr. B. 

W. Kilgore, State Chemist of North 

Carolina, gave out some very timely 

and regard- 





interesting information 
ing the crushing of peanuts and soy 
beans by the cottonseed oil mills. 

Peanuts are crushed both in the 
hulls and after being hulled. The 
presence of the hulls seems to permit 
of extraction of the oil more sat- 
isfactorily. The Spanish or small 
peanuts are chiefly used. One ton of 
peanuts in the hulls gives about 70 to 
80 gallons of oil and 1,300 to 1,400 
pounds of meal or cake. The balance, 
around 100 pounds, is waste or loss. 

The meal contains from 30 to 35 per 
cent of protein and 6 to 8 per cent of 
fat. 

When hulled peanuts are used, 100 
to 115 gallons of oil is extracted and 
there is 1,100 to 1,200 pounds of meal. 
This meal contains 40 to 50 per cent 
protein. 

The cold process of extracting the 
oil seems best. Not quite so much oil 
is obtained, but it is of a better qual- 
ity. Some have first extracted the oil 
by the cold process and then cooked 
and repressed the material getting an 
additional quantity of oil of a poor 
quality. 

The cotton oil mills of North Caro- 
lina crushed about 125,000 bushels of 
soy beans in 1915. We understood 
Dr. Kilgore to say a ton of beans 
yielded 30 gallons of oil and 1,650 
pounds of meal, but this would only 
account for 1,875 pounds and leave a 
waste of 125 pounds. The waste is 
not usually over 50 to 75 pounds. 
Authorities usually give the oil yield 
at from 35 to 38 gallons. 

A most remarkable statement was 
made by Dr. Kilgore regarding the 
effect of feeding peanut meal to hogs, 
on the firmness and quality of the 
carcass. 

It is a well known fact that when 
hogs are fed on peanuts the carcass 
is soft, the lard being so soft and hav- 
ing such a low melting point of tem- 
perature that the buyers discrimin- 
ate against such hogs to the amount 
of a cent a pound or more. Dr. Kil- 
gore stated that when peanut cake 
or peanut meal was fed the pork was 
as firm as when corn is used. 

While it is known that the feeding 
of some corn while the hogs are on 
peanuts, or the feeding of corn and 
cottonseed meal for a period before 
sale or slaughter, will greatly harden 


and improve the carcass and raise 
the melting point of the lard, if the 
feeding of peanut meal does away 
with all the bad effects along this line 
which are experienced when whole 
peanuts are used the fact opens up a 
splendid field of usefulness for this 
Southern legume crop. We need a 
protein feed for hogs more than any 
other feedstuff, and if peanut meal 
supplies this and the mills can press 
out the oil without change in machin- 
ery there ought to be a large increase 
in the peanut crop, especially in those 
sections having light soils, where the 
peanut is known to do well. 

It is to be hoped that further inves- 
tigation will confirm this most im- 
portant statement. If the meal does 
not produce a soft pork, while the 
whole nut does, it would seem that it 
is not the character of the oil but the 
excess of it which produces the un- 
desirable effect. 


HOW FINELY GROUND SHOULD 
LIMESTONE BE? 


When Two to Four Tons Per Acre 
Are Applied, Limestone From Dust 
Up to Particles That Will All Pass 
Through a Quarter-inch Screen Is 
Fine Enough 


READER says: “I see the Ohio 

State University quoted as advis- 
ing that limestone be finely ground, 
while you state in The Progressive 
Farmer that this is not necessary.” 

To answer this question it would 
first be necessary to determine what 
is meant by “finely ground” limestone. 

If my memory serves me right,I have 
seen the Ohio University (not the 
Ohio Experiment Station) quoted as 
advising that all of the product should 
pass through a screen having at least 
10 meshes to the linear inch. This 
might or might not be regarded as 
“finely ground” limestone. We _ be- 
lieve, however, that it is finer than 
necessary or advisable. If one ap- 
plies limestone, we believe he should 
put on enough to last at least five 
years. The reason for this is that 
more frequent applications are more 
expensive. In other words, it costs 
more to put on the limestone re- 
quired for five years in two or three 
applications than to put it all on in 
one application. It also costs more 
to grind limestone so it will all pass 
through a screen of ten meshes to the 
linear inch than to grind it so all 
will pass through a screen with four 
or five meshes to the linear inch. 

Again, if more is put on than is 
necessary to correct present acidity, 
or, in other words, if enough is put 
on to last for, say, five years, more 
of it will be leached from the soil 
in the drainage water if it is finely 
ground than there will be if the pro- 
duct is from dust up to a quarter of 
an inch. 

The question, then resolves itself 
into a determination of whether the 
more coarsely ground product when 
put on in sufficient quantity to last 








for five years will have sufficient 
finely ground materials for present 
needs. There is no sort of doubt 


but the more finely ground mate- 
rial will act more promptly up to the 
needs for correcting soil acidity 
and for the other purposes for which 
lime is applied. But, as stated above, 
we believe that it is more econom- 
ical to apply enough ground lime- 
stone to meet the needs for five 
years, in one application, rather than 
in two or three applications. If an 
application is to be made which will 
meet the needs of the soil for five 
years there must be enough dust or 
finely ground material to meet pres- 
ent needs and it must not be so 
coarse that it will not become avail- 
able as rapidly as needed for the fol- 
lowing five years. 

The evidence as we see it, is that 


limestone crushed so that it consists 
of dust up to particles which all pass 
through a screen having four meshes 
to the linear inch, if applied in quan- 
tities of from two to four tons per 
acre will contain sufficient dust to 
meet the present needs and that the 
balance will become available as rap- 
idly as required by the average soils 
of the South. Some soils may require 
larger quantities, and on some few 
soils even burned lime, slaked, might 
be better than ground limestone; but 
for general use, and in by far the 
majority of cases, ground limestone, 
from dust up to particles not larger 
than one-fourth of an inch, will 
serve all the purposes for which lime 
is applied, if applied in as large quan- 
tities as two tons per acre. 

In short, since we do not want to 
apply lime more often than once 
every five years, we would prefer that 
the limestone be not ground too fine. 
The reason is plain, that when ground 
too fine more of it is leached from 
the soil and lost and more frequent 
applications would be necessary. We 
would prefer the material from dust 
up to one-quarter of an inch, to that 
which would all pass through a 
screen ten meshes to the linear inch 
at the same price; but the finer it is 
ground the higher the price is likely 
to be. As a matter of fact, however, 
we would not call limestone ‘finely 
ground” when it contained particles 
up to one-tenth of an inch; but still, 
we think it finer than necessary. 

With ground limestone of good 
quality and crushed to a fineness of 
from dust up to one-fourth of an 
inch selling at the crushers at from 
50 cents to 75 cents a ton loaded on 
the cars, we believe that this mate- 
rial should be applied at the rate of 
from two to four tons to the acre 
and, when this is done, the applica- 
tions need not be made more often 
than from four to eight or ten years. 

The chemists are apt to advise the 
use of “finely ground” limestone, but 
the agronomists and practical farm- 
ers have learned that less finely 
ground material lasts longer, requires 
less frequent applications, costs less 
and does equally as well, when ap- 
plied at the rate of from two to four 
tons per acre on average soils. 








Cottonseed Meal Improves the 
Quality of Butter 

biases feeding of cottonseed meal, in 

proper quantities, actually adds 
superior quality to butter. Southern 
butter usually has this superior qual- 
ity of a higher melting point and 
greater firmness. The feeding of cot- 
tonseed meal not only overcomes one 
of the disadvantages of a warmer cli- 
mate, but when wisely used adds a 
much desired quality to butter. How- 
ever, “murder will out.” We are told 
by the “press agent” of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
“That critical inspections show that 
it is possible to produce creamery 
butter in the South which is equal in 
quality to much of the Northern and 
Western butter.” Mark you, “Equal 
in quality to much of the Northern 
and Western butter.” This is truly 
remarkable information. It is a great 
admission that butter can be produc- 
ed in the South, “equal in quality to 
much of the Northern and Western 
butter.” The most remarkable part 
of this “information” is not that any 
one should require to make “critical 
investigations” to obtain this infor- 
mation, known to all well informed 
dairymen, but that there should be an 
admission that the South can pro- 
duce anything nearly equal in quality 
to that produced in the North and 
West. 

The men who prepared this popular 
(?) “dope” for the press of the coun- 
try ought to know more of their sub- 
ject, if they expect to “put the stuff 
over.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














The Garden in December 


HE Early Wakefield cabbage plants 

can still be set in heavily fertilized 
open furrows running east and west. 
This is much better and safer than 
setting them on the south side of a 
ridge, where they are exposed to the 
morning sun when frozen, and where 
they are apt to grow tender in the 
warm spells and then get damaged or 
killed by the return of cold. The 
best way is in the open furrows, put- 
ting the fertilizer in them liberally 
then bedding on these and opening 
the furrows in the beds and setting 
the plants deep enough to cover the 
entire stem, for the stems may get 
bursted by frost if exposed, and even 
if the plants live they will not make 
good heads but may run to seed. 
. x ok Ox 


The English Broad beans can be 
planted about Christmas and will 
come in green with the peas in 
spring, and are then quite good. They 
do not mind the cold but succumb 
soon to heat if planted too late. 

* * * 


Lettuce plants can be set between 
the early cabbage plants and will 
usually winter well and head in 
spring. The Hanson and the Won- 
derful or Shellem lettuce will be bet- 
ter for this planting than the Big 
Boston, which runs to seed with the 
first warmth of spring. 

* * x 


Lettuce in frames should be fully 
exposed in all mild and sunny weath- 
er, and should not be allowed to get 
too dry. If we do not have a warm 
rain when mine need water, I water 
them with a hose. 

* KO 


The late cabbage and collards 
‘should now be turned over with head 
to the north and the soil banked up 
well over the stems and lower part 
of the head, leaving the tops exposed 
but sheltered from the winter sun. 
* * * 


I have a frame 6x9 feet with three 
sashes, planted one-half in the double 
Lady Campbell violet and half in 
Princess of Wales, the first one dou- 
ble and the last one single. These 
will keep me in violets after those 
outdoors are done, and in the spring 
the frame will be picked up and mov- 
ed to another place to set tomato 
plants in to grow large and strong for 
setting out. - 

x oe % 

Hyacinths and tulips planted this 
fall will be helped greatly by a good 
mulch of stable manure over them. 
The roughness can be raked off as 
they start in early spring. 





Transplanting Old Vines 


SXXTILL it be advisable to transplant 
Scuppernong vines when five 
years old?” 

They might be cut back hard in 
November and transplanted, but I 
would rather get young plants, and 
believe that young plants would fruit 
as soon as the five-year-old 
moved. 


ores 





Chrysanthemums Failing 
“ HAT is the matter with my 
Chrysanthemums? They are 
dying and shedding blooms. I had 
them manured with stable manure in 
setting them out and have used stable 
manure and sheep manure on them 
several times since planting and ap- 
plications of liquid cow manure.” 
You have probably overdone it in 
manuring. Fresh manure used in con- 
tact with the roots in planting has 
probably done the damage. Manur- 
ing on the surface after planting and 
the use of liquid manure after the 


plants begin to show buds, will be 
all right, but fresh stable manure in 
contact with the roots will do more 
harm than-good. Then they are apt 
to be infested with black aphides. 
For these the plants should be spray- 
ed with Black-leaf 40, a 40 per cent 
solution of sulphate of nicotine that 
can be gotten from seedsmen. 





Everbearing Strawberries 


— variety of the everbearing 

strawberry is best? Some of 
my neighbors have tried the Never- 
stop and do not like it.” 

I do not know of any strawberry 
called Never-stop. I grow the Pro- 
gressive and find it good, and picked 
them this year till the middle of No- 
vember. I do not know any better 
variety. 


at any season. Of course if sowed 
and let alone for the drouth to cook 
the soil they may not grow, but if 
the seed bed is never allowed to suf- 
fer for water the seed will certainly 
grow if they are good when sowed. 
Get good seed from a reliable seeds- 
man and keep the seed bed moist and 
they will grow. 


Trees for Posts 

ssf THINK that most farmers have 

noticed that under a bearing per- 
simmon tree the crops are really bet- 
ter than elsewhere. I think this would 
not be true of any other tree. Fence 
posts are hard to get. Would there 
be any objection to planting in a per- 
manent line fence? How many years 
will be needed to grow a tree large 
enough to staple to?” 

Persimmons are of slow growth as 
a rule, and there are other trees that 
have no bad influence on the crops. 
The yellow locust is one of these. It 
belongs to the legume family, like 
clover, and certainly enriches the soil 
in nitrogen, and a locust tree can be 








So Says Postmaster-General 


with distinction. 
notable record of efficiency. 


part of the world; 





JUST AS MUCH ADVENTURE AND ROMANCE ON 
THE FARM ASIN ANY CITY IN THE WORLD 


Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” —fo See and Find the 
Romance Is a Matter of Looking for It Intelligently 


{This week our Southern farm boys have the pleasure of listening to a message 
by Hon, Albert Sidney Burleson, Postmaster-General of the United States. 
fourteen years Mr. Burleson was a member of Congress from Texas 
As Postmaster-General under President Wilson 
Next week’s 
Plunkett, famous for his work for rural betterment in Ireland.] 

To the Boys on Southern Farms:— 
HERE is just as much of adventure, of romance, and of all that 
makes life worth living to be found on the farm in the United 


State as can be found in any city of the United States or in any 


To see and find and experience these things is merely a maiter of 
looking for them in an intelligent way; 

The development of the group-movement among the boys and 
girls in our rural life, as organized and encouraged by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, tends to open the eyes of the mind to these 
attractions of farm life; and, therefore, 

Southern boys and girls showid join in these groups and develop 
the spirit of fair and free competition which leads to the greatest 
excellence in all lines of human endeavor. 

Very sincerely, 


MH: S Bivuklinn. 


Albert S. Burleson in This 


For 
and served 
he has made a 
by Sir Horace 


“Success Talk’? will be 








Steam Mill Ashes 


66 HAT are the ashes from a steam 

mill worth? They are mainly 
from oak and gum and are slightly 
wet?” 

If-the ashes have been lying out in 
the weather they will have lost much 
of the potash, their chief value, and 
their exact value could only be de- 
termined by a chemical analysis. I 
suppose that they may be worth $5 a 
ton for the lime and phosphoric acid 
they contain. 





Orris Root 


“Ty? YOU have to take up orris 
roots in winter? What are they 
used for, and is there any market for 
them?” 

The so called orris roots are the 
roots of Iris Florentina. The plants 
are perfectly hardy and do not need 
to be taken up. The dried and-peeled 
roots are imported for use in per- 
fumery and other things, and they 
are mainly brought from Italy. The 
roots have to be dried carefully and 
then scraped to remove the outer 
skin. Whether there is any demand 
for them that would make them pay 
I cannot say. The wholesale drug- 
gists could inform you. 





Germinating Cabbage Seed 
ss— JOW shall we make cabbage seed 


germinate and grow in warm 
weather? You say cabbage seed 
carefully sowed should make 3000 


plants to an ounce, but they vanish 
like ghosts in thin air.” 

I have never found any difficulty 
in getting good cabbage seed to grow 


grown from seed in eight years large 
enough for a post for I have done it. 
Then the black walnut tree is an- 
other that does not damage crops 
near by. But for a line of fence the 
locust is the best. 





Digging Irish Potatoes 


‘¢D)_EASE write me the best way to 
dig Irish potatoes.” 

On a large scale it is best done by a 
regular potato digger. This machine 
throws out the potatoes and sifts the 
soil out and leaves the potatoes in a 
windrow on the ground. The Hallock 
Potato Digger is a good one, and you 
can learn about it from the Farquhar 
Co., York, Pa. On a small scale a 
good two-horse plow will answer, the 
hands following with rakes to clean 
out the potatoes. 





A Coffee Tree 


sy HAVE a Brazillian coffee tree six 

years old. It has been frosted 
several times and has never made 
any berries. Friends say it must be 
grafted or that it may be a male tree. 
Can you tell me its treatment?” 

lf properly cared for the Coffee 
tree, Coffea Arabica, will make ber- 
ries in a tub. But it will not stand 
any temperature lower than 55 de- 
grees, and should not be exposed to 
the full sun in summer. A porch is 
the best place for it in summer. 
There are no male trees, as it makes 
perfect blossoms. In the coffee plan- 
tations they plant large trees among 
them for shade. The plant is a native 
of Arabia and has been brought from 
there to Brazil. The frosting has de- 
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stroyed the blossom buds, and it will 
not make them unless kept in a warm 
temperature. I have had them fruit 
well in a hothouse. Fresh seed that 
will grow are not to be had in this 
country unless you can get them from 
some plant in a hothouse. 





Buzzards a Nuisance and Danger 


] PERFECTLY agree with Dr. Butler 

in regard to the turkey buzzard. 
The worse attack I ever had of hog 
cholera among my hogs was traced 
directly to the buzzards. I had 110 
pigs, large and small, and lost 75 by 
the disease. . Here and in some other 
States there is a law protecting the 
buzzards. These laws should be re- 
pealed, for the buzzard is simply a 
nuisance and a danger to the farmers. 
Here they are so tame that I have 
had to watch the chickens when feed- 
ing them, for the buzzard will light 
down and rob them. In fact, I have 
had to take them by the leg and 
throw them over the fence, and tien 
they would light on a tree near by 
and seem to wonder at the man who 
could be so rough with a poor buz- 
zard. 





The Seedsmen’s Disclaimer 

ANY years ago an inexperienced 

grower bought some early cab- 
bage seed from a Philadeiphia seeds- 
man and sowed them in August, and 
the plants all ran to seed in the 
spring. He sued the seedsman for 
damages, and though it was proved 
that the trouble all came from his 
sowing the seed too early and getting 
them overgrown in the fall, he re- 
covered damages. The seedsmen then 
agreed on a disclaimer of responsi- 
bility, and they all stick to it now and 
refuse to accept responsibility for 
the treatment of their seed. All re- 
putable seedsmen take the utmost 
care to see that the seed they sell are 
good and true to name, but they can- 
not be responsible for the treatment 
they get after leaving their hands, 
and cannot of course warrant success 
in the hands of everyone. Expert- 
enced growers understand this aod 
do not wonder at the disclaimer. 





A Garden of Weeds 


“A AY GARDEN is grown up in craf- 

grass and weeds, and I wish to 
have it turned this fall and manurcd 
Should I broadcast the manure before 
turning or after? Would it be well 
to sow oats to be turned under. for 
early spring vegetables?” 

A real garden at this season should 
be pretty well full of winter vegeta- 
bles and clean of weeds and crab 
grass. If I were so unfortunate as to 
have a garden with nothing but grass 
and weeds at this season I would 
turn the grass under and then cover 
the land heavily with manure and 
turn this under in the spring after 
it has rotted, and then the rotten 
grass will be right where it too will 
do good. Oats sowed would save 
some loss, but for the early vegeta- 
bles you need to start in February 
for peas and early potatoes, and ihe 
oats would not amount to much. The 
best way is never to have a garden 
full of weeds but full of vegetables. 
An old darkey stopped at my house 
hoping to seil some sweet potatoes. 
He looked at iny garden and said 
“Boss, dat looks jest like spring o’ de 
year wid all dem onions and spinach 
and cabbages and kale an turnips aud 
sech.” And the darkey was right, for 
it is always “spring o’ de year” in my 
garden, for there is seldom a time 
when we are not planting or gather 
ing something. And I am a good way 
north of you, and in your section it is 
easy to have vegetables of many kinds 
from the garden all winter. I cover 
my garden all over with manure in 
the fall between the rows of vegeta- 
bles and on the few vacant spots 
Keep the crab grass and weeds down 
all suminer, and grow vegetables all 
the time. 
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RUSTS AND SMUTS 


Article No. 49 on ‘“‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 











By TAIT BUTLER 








USTS and smuts are the most 

important, because extremely 

common, and among the most 
destructive diseases of farm crops. 
They are sometimes injurious to the 
point of almost complete destruction. 
They are generally difficult or impos- 
sible to control or prevent, and they 
form an intensely interesting sub- 
ject of study, because of their vary- 
ing modes of attack, their numerous 
manifestations, and the many kinds 
of plants affected. 


Rusts 


HE rusts of cereals, or the grains, 
are probably the most destruc- 
tive group of diseases affecting farm 
crops. Galloway estimated the loss 
caused by rust on wheat in the Unit- 
ed States in 1891 at $67,000,000. They 
also affect oats, rye, cotton and 
scores of other plants. 

These rusts are merely one group 
of plants, rust fungi, attacking or liv- 
ing in or on another group of plants. 
The rust fungi show three distinct 
stages in their development. These 
are the spring, summer and winter 
stages. In some cases these stages 
are difficult to distinguish, but on the 
other hand, it is well known that one 
stage of the growth of the fungus 
may be on one kind of plant: and the 
next stage on another. Thus the 
spring stage of the wheat rust is de- 
veloped on the barberry and the win- 
ter stage of the apple rust on the red 
cedar, forming the well-known “ce- 
dar apple.” 

The most important rusts are prob- 
ably the ones affecting oats and 
wheat. In the South, especially on 
level, poorly drained lands, the rust 
of cotton is also sometimes destruc- 
tive. 

Two rusts of oats and wheat are 
more cr less common. The crown 
rust of oats and the orange leaf-rust 
of wheat are extremely common but 
not destructive. The black stem-rust 
of wheat and oats are the destructive 
rusts affecting these crops. In the 
northern states, the black stem rust 
of oats is even more destructive to 
that crop as a rule than the black 
stem rust of wheat. But in the South, 
owing to the fact that more rust- 
resistant varieties of oats have been 
developed and the oats being sowed 
in the fall ripen earlier, the black 
stem-rust of wheat is more destruc- 
tive to wheat than to oats. While the 
black stem rust of wheat and oats are 
similar, they are not transmissible 
from one to the other. 

As stated, the rust plants pass part 
of their existence on other plants and 
the “spores” from which new plants 
start are likely to be so generally 
scattered that they cannot be de- 
stroyed or the crops protected from 
them. These parasitic rust plants at- 
tack the growing wheat and oat 
plants and destroy them, causing a 
shriveling of the grain and sometimes 
almost complete destruction of the 
crops. 

There is no evidence that the dis- 
ease can be carried by seed, but the 
grain of rusted crops should not be 
used for seed, because they may be 
defective or lack a full store of nour- 
ishment for the new plant, and be- 
sides it has been shown already that 
the variety lacks rust-resistance. 

Many rust-resistant varieties of 
oats are grown in the South. These 
are largely if not wholly offshoots 
from the Texas Red Rust-proof va- 
rieties. The Appler, Culberson, Ful- 
ghum and others might be named. 
They are not rust-proof, but they 
have a high degree of resistance. Be- 
ing sowed in the fall, they ripen early, 
which is also an additional reason 
why they suffer less from rust. 

Rust is a very destructive disease 
of wheat in the South. No rust-resis- 
tant varieties suitable for Southern 


planting have been developed. The 
Durum wheats show much resistance 
to rust, but they are not suitable for 
Southern planting. Early maturing 
varieties, well drained and well pre- 
pared land and suitable soil and cli- 
matic conditions are the means of 
protection against injury of wheat by 
rust in the South. 

The southern half of the Cotton 
Belt is likely to have favorable con- 
ditions for the development of rust, 
adn consequently wheat is an uncer- 
tain crop in that territory. Soil condi- 
tion are also less suitable as a gen- 
eral rule for the growing of wheat 
below the middle of the Cotton Belt. 
As stated, early maturing varieties; 
early seeding, where the Hessian fly 
is not seriously injurious; well drain- 
ed, fertile clay or clay loam soils and 
moderately dry, cool May weather 
are the only protection against rust 
of wheat. 

Smuts 


HE smuts are similar to the rusts 
in the large variety and numbers 
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A GENERAL PURPOSE BARN 





Prof: Scoates Offers Some Practical Suggestions and Plans, With 
Brief Specifications for a Barn for Both Horses and Cattle 





By D. Scoates 


a barn that will house more than 

one type of stock,—either horses 
and dairy cows, horses and beef cattle, 
etc. They are to be advocated 
only on small farms where a few 
horses and cows are kept. On special! 
dairy, horse, or: beef cattle farms, 
special types of barns should be used. 
The small farmer, particularly the di- 
versified farmer, can use a general 
purpose barn, providing nothing pre- 
vents. Usually no objection is ever 
made to a horse and beef caitle gen- 


B: A general purpose barn is meant 





eral purpose barn. There is, how- 
ever, objection often made to a 
horse and dairy general purpose 
barn. It therefore behooves every 


farmer contemplating the construct- 
ion of a horse and dairy caitle gen- 
eral purpose barn to find out what 
his state board of health says. 

The following Southern states have 
regulations by the state boards of 
health, prescribing separate barns for 
dairy cattle: Alabama, Florida, Louis- 
iana, and Mississippi. The question 
comes, how many head of dairy cat- 
tle constitute a herd and make it nec- 





























































































































of plants affected or the different essary to build a separate barn. 
kinds of smuts found. The smuts of Louisiana says one, Mississippi, three. 
oats, wheat and corn are probably These are state regulations and must 
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those of most interest. The smuts be complied with. Besides these, if 


of oats and wheat differ greatly from 
the smut of corn in manner of attack 
and the ease of prevention. The dam- 
age done by corn smut is probably 
less than 1 per cent of the grain. In 
some cases the loss may be much 
greater, but taken as a whole it is 
doubtful if the loss exceeds 1 per 
cent. 


The corn smut may attack any part 
of the corn plant. The spores, which 
may float in the air or dust, alight on 
tender, moist portions of the growing 
plant, germinate, grow and when 
mature present amass of black, smut- 
ty material. Since tender, moist 
parts are necessary to its develop- 
ment, corn smut is most common on 
the ears, tassels and where the leaves 
are attached to the stalks. 

The corn smut spores, or the 
“seeds” of the fungus, are not carried 
by the corn seed and the attacking or 
parasitic plant, that is, the smut fun- 
gus does not start in the very young 
corn plant as is the case with the 
loose smut of oat and stinking smut 
of wheat. Therefore, no form of seed 
treatment will prevent corn smut. 
The spores of corn smut may fall on 
any part of the corn plant and grow, 
but the silks furnish the most suita- 
ble conditions of moisture and soft, 
easily penetrated structure; hence, 
the ear is the most common location 
of corn smut. 

There is no practical protection. 
If, however, every corn grower in a 
comparatively large territory would 
destroy all smutted parts by burning 
before the black dust-like material 

(Concluded on page 17; this issue) 


you are shipping milk, cream or but- 
ter, it is necessary to comply with the 
city regulations ‘to which you are 
shipping. -Look into these regula- 
tions before building general purpose 
barns, 

The plans shown are for a general 
purpose barn to accommodate four 
horses and. six cows. 

Referring to the floor plans, the ar- 
rangements can be seen. 

It will be noted that two of the 
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horse stalls are hitch and two are 
box. A wide driveway is provided in 
which the wagon and buggy can be 
kept. A feed room is placed handy, 
also a corn crib. 

Brief Specifications 


Brick or concrete. 
1 piece 2x8 and 1 piece 2x8, 


Foundation: 
Sills: 


BA & B 





ENO ELEVATION 


Plate: 1 piece 2x10 and 1 piece 2x8, 
Girders: 3 pieces 2x10. 

Posts: 5 pieces 2x6. 

Rafters: 2x6, braced 

Partition Studs: 2x4 placed 2 feet apart. 
Floors: Concrete floor in cow stable, corn 


erib and feed-rom; dirt floor on rest of 
first floor. Tongue-and-groove flooring in 
second story over cow stables, Plain 1x10 
or 12 over rest of barn, 

Ceiling: Ceil cow stable. 

Siding: Vertical siding. 

Roofing: Shingles or galvanized roofing. 

Windows: Windows in cow stable should be 
hung as shown in one-story dairy barn, 


Other windows’ should, be hung. with 
weights. 
Doors: To be built of %x5%S4S lumber 


forms and % flooring. 

Feed Troughs: In cow stable, to be made of 
concrete as shown. In horse stalls, to be 
bulit of wood according to ideas of owner, 

Stalls: Iron stalls in cow stable and open 
wooden partitions in horse stable, 

Painting: Whitewash inside of barn 
give outside three coats of white 
or ch}, 


and 
lead 





THIS BIG PIG WEIGHS 350 POUNDS 


“T write to tell you about the pig I receiv- 
ed Jast season for securing subscriptions for 
The. Progressive Farmer, She will weigh 
over 350 pounds and has 11 extra good pigs 
about 10 days old. I am certainly pleased 
with the effort I made in securing 25 sub- 
seriptions for your good paper and feel that 
I have been over paid for the little work 
done. I will send you a kodak picture of my 
sow and pigs along with my own. 

I am going to try for another pig and 
hope to win a calf also. 

Yours truly, 
NANCY LEE BUTLER.” 

Lobelville, Tenn, 

Note:—You can earn a pair of pure-bred 
pigs, no akin, any breed, for 50 subscriptions 
of one year or longer terms. 

One pig or a pen of 5 pure-bred chickens 
for 25 subscriptions, 

A pure-bred calf to the club worker who 
earns most pigs or chickens by January 15th, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it, 
But please help the best one you know. 
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This book, 
which costs you “ 
nothing, may be the 
means of making youindepend- 
ent for life. Complete in description and 
profusely illustrated, it tells the Fact 
about new farm lands in a region where 
there is no severe winter cold, drouths 
are unknown, and the growth of 
vegetation continues the year’round 
—the sunny, healthful 


Highlands of 
Louisiana 


These tands are high, gently rolling, 
ool Preined, adapted to general farming, 
ideal for stocks raising and dairying. They are 
being sold by a thoroughly reliable company at 
extremely low prices, on remarkably easy terms 
—One Small Down Payment, Then Nothing but 

interest for Three Years! 


Send for this book. Read it, Remember this 
is absolutely F REE; no obligation in sending forit. 
With it comes a map of Louisiana in full colors. 
Learn the details of this ~— op age 4 ie 
come @ prosperous, conten arm © 
the bepp land “Where Soil and Climate Are 
Never fale." A postal brings the book 


432 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Kansas City, =» Misso 








THE FARM ENGINE TAL WORKS. 
hl “eo 


) ae . , 
Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—simple, durable, powerful—four cycle, 
guction feed, make and break ignition—every part 


interchangeable—fully tested. Guaranteed to | 


Develop Rated H. P. 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
Lowest Price, Greatest Value 
Write for big illustrated Engine Book today 
Full Line Detroit Engines 2 horsepower up 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 454 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Wadsworth Mfg. Co., Successors 


Will you give one family 
A 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 


300,000 poor peo- & 
ple cheered last § 
Xmas in the 
U. 8S. by The 
Salvation 
Army. 


Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Dorations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Comm. Estill, 108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 








BIG MONEY IN FURS 
Learn how by reading our new book 
‘Fur Facts.” Writeforittoday. It's Free. 
Price List, Tags, etc., also Free. 3 
Abraham Fur Co. 
107 Abraham Bid&., St.Louis.Mo. 


Quaker City Feed Mills 





Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 styles. 
$3.80 to $40. FREE TRIAL. 
Write for catalog and farm 

ook, 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. M-38th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
Dept, L-3701-29 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


gare STUMP PULLERS 


Pull all stumps. Powerful — fast. 
£) Write for Catalo 


‘ ¢ z No. i 
' aoe Aj gags La Plant Choate Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, ta. / 
+e 4 a i a = a 
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| from the machinery, 


| Under 
| amount of seed from the 


| impossible 


on the gin is not so great. 
| be kept in mind by the farmer striv- 
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PRESERVING THE PURITY OF 
COTTON SEED FOR PLANTING 


Cleaning Machinery Before Ginning 
Advisable, But Community Culture 
of Single Type Most Effective 


the purity of his 
cotton seed may be preserved for 


| planting, the farmer patronizing the 
| ordinary custom gin should see to it 


that all seed are carefully cleaned 


transportation 
channels and receptacles before oper- 


| ations are begun on his seed cotton, 
| says a recent publication of the Unit- 


ed State Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 764, “Cotton Gin- 
ning Information for Farmers.” 
ordinary practice a small 
bale last 
ginned is left in the “seed roll”, which 
fills a portion of machinery, and this 
is passed on with the seed of the next 


| bale, seed from the latter bale being 


left in turn. 

Often the ginner will be so busy 
on an ordinary day that it will be 
for him to spare the 
time necessary to clean the gin prop- 
erly. It may be well, therefore, for 
the farmer to save the cotton from 
which he wishes to preserve the seed 
until near the close of the ginning 
season when the pressure of business 
It must 


ing to improve the type of his cotton 
through seed selection that he cannot 
be assured of getting even relatively 
pure seed from the gin without the 
cooperation of the ginner. 

Since there are so many oppor- 
tunities for seed passing through gins 
in general use to become mixed with 


' seed of inferior quality, it is pointed 


out that the most effective plan 
preserving the purity of seed is 
each communiiy to determine by 
periment the particular variety of 
cotton which is best suited to its 
section and for the farmers to agree 
to plant that variety only. With the 
present practices in ginning and the 
custom of planting different varieties 
indiscriminately in the same locality, 
say the specialists, it is only a quest- 
ion of time until all varieties no mat- 
ter how well selected, will descend 
to one mongrel type. 

Much the same mechanical condi- 
tions which make the mixing of seed 
from different bales a common oc- 
currence in ginning bring about the 
“plating” of bales of fiber. The gin- 
ner, in his anxiety to crowd the capac- 
ity of his gin, frequently does notal- 
low a sufficient length of time for each 
wagon load of seed cotton to be gin- 
ned completely. His estimate may be 
sufficiently correct, as far as the act- 
ual amount of cotton concerned, but 
there is a possibility that each bale 
will get a few pounds of lint from the 
preceding load, and in turn will leave 
a like amount of cotton for the next 
bale. Thus the bales are not only 
plated, but as they often are not of 
the same grade, the better bale may 
be penalized down to the value of the 


for 
for 
ex- 


| lower grade, as the grade of a bale 


is usually determined by the lower 
side. 





A Landlord’s Letter to His Tenants 

R. J. J. McSwain, of Greenville, 

South Carolina, send us a copy of 
a letter he is sending to his tenants. 
Of course he starts out by telling 
them that he is sending them The 
Progressive Farmer and wants them 
to read it—something every land- 
owner ought to do. There is no bet- 
ter Christmas present for a tenant 
than a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Here are some other interesting 
things in the letter Mr. McSwain is 
sending to his tenants, in this case, 
colored men: 

“Open up all the ditches and as 
soon as possible and certainly before 


Christmas put pine brush into all 

washes and gullies and also set out 

some honeysuckle the 
1 


wasies. 


ht - the 


vines in 


place, scrape 
the rich earth and _ rotten chips 
around the yard and in the fence 
corners and all the piles of ashes and 
piles from the out places and haul 
it out on the fields. I have often 
thought that the most fertile lands 
on our farms are allowed to go to 
waste at places in and around the 
fence corners and wood piles, produc- 
ing nothing during the year except 
weeds. 


next 


up all 


“Next place, go down to the creek 
and pick out a patch of bottom land 
that is now in briars and bushes and 
clean it up and plant that in corn. 
You can make more corn on one 
acre of rich land in the bottoms than 
you can make on two or three acres 
of upland. 

“In the next place, as you have a 
lot of range, you should have one or 
two sows for breeding purposes only 
and raise pigs not only for your own 
use but for sale. You should also 
have two or three cows and hogs, 
they will make manure for you. You 
will have plenty of hay from the Ber- 
muda bottoms and from the peavine 
hay to winter several cows. 

“Remember that the best time to 
make a crop is when you prepare for 
it the year before, and for that reason 
we want you to take it in hand to 
build it up constantly so that it will 
make better crops for you. We don’t 
want any more land cleared up but we 
do want the leaves and woods earth 
and the mold to be hauled out on the 
open land and some to be put in the 
stables and lot and later hauled out on 
the land; this will build the land up. 

“You each have a splendid oppor- 
tunity now to live well and to save 
some money each year so that you 
may eventually be able to buy and 
pay for a little piece of land. I think 
it the duty of every man who is the 
head of a family to try to own a piece 
of land. It makes better citizens, 
both white and colored, and there 
will be certain sections of the coun- 
try that will be offered for sale to 
colored people, as it is better for 
them to live in separate communities, 
and they doubtless prefer this.” 

“Yours very truly, 

“J. J. McSWAIN.” 





How Foolish Marketing Keeps Farm- 
ers Poor 


HY should the farmer be satisfied 

to sell his farm products at a low 
price when, by combining with his 
neighbors and hunting a market for 
the bulk, he can realize more? 

In this county today beef cattle are 
being sold for four cents and below 
on the hoof, while on other markets 
the same grades of beef are bringing 
from seven to ten cents per pound. 
Tell the farmer this and he will say 
that he cannot make anything by 
shipping two or three cattle to St. 
Louis or any other point. That is 
very true, but is he trying to see how 
inany of his neighbors have cattle to 
sell and will join. in to make up the 
car load? 

Selling cattle on the local market 
for low prices is the farmer’s loss 
caused by his lack of a willingness 
to do better. 

The following happened on our lo- 
cal market a few days ago: A farmer 
came into town with ten dozen fresh 
yard eggs and instead of finding out 
the market before offering them, he 
started retailing them for 25 cents 
per dozen when the market price was 
35 cents per dozen. Any grocery mer- 
chant would gladly have paid 27% to 
30 cents per dozen for them and the 
produce dealers would have paid from 
25 to 27% cents. 

What did this farmer do? - He sold 
his eggs below the wholesale price, 


and not only lost money himself but 
helped to break the market that the 
produce dealer was fighting to hold. 

That is where the farmer stands in 
his own light and causes his produce 
to bring low prices. It is impossible 
for a farmer to keep posted on these 
markets and when he has produce to 
sell the produce dealer is the first 
man he should try to sell to. 

The farmer should receive the regu- 
lar retail price for his goods when 
sold retail and if sold at jobbers’ 
prices should be sold to a jobber. 

All of our many factories would 
soon play out if they sold to retail 
customers at jobbers’ prices. 

J. H. MAIR. 

Meridian, Miss. 





In Love With Pollyanna 

FTER making a tremendous hit 

in the story form, “Pollyanna” 
has now been put on the stage, scor- 
ing an equally tremendous success 
there. Here is what Dr. Frank Crane, 
an eminent newspaper writer said 
after seeing the play: 

I may as well own up. It is sure 
to get out. Several people know it. 
My wife knows it. I am in love. I 
fell in the other night. It was at a 
theater, and with a female person on 
the stage. I don’t care. She 
captured me, body and boots. 
love at first sight. 

When I confessed my heart wob- 
blings to my wife, she said: “Well, 
why didn’t you? I love her myself.” 

Who, or rather, whom? Why, Pol- 
lyanna, of course. She’s a dear, 
precious lamb, angel, darling, ex- 
quisite child. 

Also a she-doctor that’s doing more 
good than the Rockefeller Institute, 
the free clinic, and two hospitals. 
For she’s curing us all of what ails 
us, by the most curative and poten- 
tial agency known—the glad ray. 

If you can just make people glad 
they'll get over whatever it is they 
have. Gladness beats all pills, bolus- 
es, panaceas, serums, fomentations, 
baths, massages, diets, fastings, min- 
eral waters, trained nurses, thought 
cures, besides osteopathy, Swedish 
movements, et cetera, going. I’m just 
simple-minded enough to be heels 
over head in love with the girl. Me 
for Polly, confound the minx, and I 
don’t care who knows it. 

She is humanity. She recalls to us 
how warm and real and lovable and 
divine a thing it is to be— 

Just human. 

And what a God-blessed cure-all it 
is to be—Just Glad. 


has 
It was 





Printed Letter Paper Pays 
UPPOSE you are wanting hogs or 
chickens of some particular breed. 

You look over the ads. and write two 
parties who have what you need, ask- 
ing for prices, ete. 

One answer comes written in lead 
pencil, on plain cheap paper. The 
other man writes you on a neatly 
printed letter head, which gives the 
name of his farm, shows cuts of the 
kind of stock he keeps, and looks 
business-like. 

Which letter appeals to you most? 
Which man do you immediately feel 
most inclined to deal with? 

Others will judge your letters. 
Why not be up-to-date, have a suita- 
ble name for your farm, neatly prin- 
ted letter paper and envelopes, and 
get business? 


THE WILL TO DO 


Jim Smith 
owed quite a 





was notoriously slow pay. 
bill at the grocery for pork, 
One day, as his credit was becoming strained, 
he walked calmly into the grocery and said: 
“Mr. Black, I want to pay you for the pork 
I have had, and I want some more.” 
“Certainly,” said the delighted proprietor, 
as he hastened to wait on his customer. 
Taking the package of pork, Jim Smith 
started to go. 
“Wait a minute,’ said the proprietor “I 
thought you wanted to pay for the pork.” 
“IT do,’’ remarked Jim, as he resumed his 
homeward way, “but I can’t.’’-—Christian 
Herald. 


He 



































































.. | your friends and dear’ ones. 


Saturday, December 2, 1916] 


Learn Music 
AT HOME! 






Play By Note — Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Se gn Cornet, Harp, 
Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar- 

inet, Trombone, Flute or to 
sing. Special Limited Offer 
of free weekly lessons. You 












age, which is small. Money 
back guarantee. No extras, 
Beginnersoradvanced pupils. Every- 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each course. 
16 years’ success. Start at once, 
Write for Free Booklet Today—Now. 


U.S. SCHGOL OF MUSIC, Box 157 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
—~ New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 





New Method-LearnTo | 


pay only for music and post- 














THE “GIVING SOMETHING” SEASON 


At this season the 
thing” spirit prevails. 

It is more blessed to give than to 
receive-and what a pleasure indeed to 
be able to afford the means for making 
our friends and dear ones happy. 


What so appropriate and useful to 
these as a year's subscription for a 
wholesome, valuable publication. 

The sending to friends of good pub- 
lications has become popular and we 
have made early provision to take care 
promptly of every order received. 

The Progressive Farmer 52 times 
within the year will prove a pleasing 
reminder every week of your thought- 
fulness. The best gift is the one that 
gives the greatest service---and lasts 
the longest. 

Our wish is to spread the usefulness 
of The Progressive Farmer among 
farmers of the South and believing our 
readers will send us a highly desirable 
class of gift subscriptions we have de- 
cided to open our club rates to present 
reader friends. You are invited to 
order The Progressive Farmer one 
year each to be mailed to separate ad- 
dresses supplied by you at the follows 
ing special rater 


“giving some- 


(Your own renewal may be one of either of 
these clubs) 


For 2 yearly subscriptions send us $1.50 
For 3 yearly subscriptions send us 2.00 
For 5 yearly subscriptions send us 3.00 
For 10 yearly subscriptions sendus 5.00 


We will send a Christmas card in 
appropriate colors to every one whose 
subscription you supply, advising that 
The Progressive Farmer is sent one 
year with your compliments. 


This will be an inexpensive and 
highly satisfactory way to remember 
Should 
any member of your club be a sub- 
scriber, we will extend the subscription 
a year and send the card, altered to suit. 

We usually have a tremendous de- 
mand at Christmas time and in order 
to insure prompt handling we urgently 
request you to send us your club at 
once. 














FARM WORK FOR DECEMBER 


By B. L. 


Moss 








NE of the best jobs we can tackle 

during December is that of plan- 
ning our work for next year. Many a 
business has failed through lack of 
carefully made and carefully carried 
| out plants, and we daresay that many 
a farmer has failed in his work from 
similar causes. It is all very well to 
say that the farmer’s business is dif- 
ferent, because weather conditions, 
making no two seasons alike, render 
it impossible to adhere to a definite 
plan, but is this strictly true? 

* 





It is quite true that we have no way 
of knowing whether the seasons will 
be wet or dry, whether it will be fair 
or foul next week, and so in a meas- 
ure our work must be governed by 
the varying conditions that we meet; 
but at the same time it is undeniably 
true that there are great, basic, fun- 
damental truths underlying all farm 
practice that hold good for all sea- 
sons, for all crops, and for all men. 

* Ok 


Whether a farmer be raising cot- 
ton in Mississippi or wheat in Can- 
ada, Or sugar cane in Hawaii, a rich, 
productive soil is of vital importance 
to the success of his efforts. Do what- 
éver else he may—use improved ma- 
chinery, the best of seeds, and the 
best of cultivation—without a rich 
| soil his job will be an uphill one, and 
| failure will push him hard and proba- 


| bly finally overtake him. 
x ok 





These being the facts, and no man 
| who has studied the subject can deny 
| that they are facts, what job is there 
| that this winter we may study to bet- 
|ter advantage than that of making 
| our lands rich and keeping them 

rich? Unquestionably it is a prob- 
lem that we should study and study 
hard; a problem upon the solution of 
which depends our success or failure, 
,and-the very future of our rural civil- 
| ization. 

+ + # 

How shall it be done? The best of 

all ways is to plan, backing our plans 
|up with a resolution that will make 
}us stick to them, a definite crop ro- 
| tation system that will include as 
|many soil-building and _ soil-saving 
crops as possible. Of course what sta- 
ple crops shall be included is a matter 
that local conditions must decide, but, 
whatever these are, let’s make them 
fit into a system that will look first of 
all to making and saving our soils. 
* ok Ox 

Where cotton and corn are the main 
crops grown, the cultivated fields 
should be equally divided, one-half of 
them being planted to corn and peas 
or corn and velvet beans, and the 
other half to cotton, crimson clover 
being planted in the cotton middles 
in the fall to be plowed under for 
corn the following spring. Such a 
simple two-year rotation gives us a 
legume crop every year on every cul- 
tivated acre, and, with the use of 
some phosphoric acid and potash in 
certain sections, will mean _ better 
lands and bigger and more profitable 
| crops. 





* * * 


| Where oats or wheat are grown to 
| a considerable extent, a three-year 
| consisting of oats and peas 
or soy beans, or wheat and peas or 
| soy beans, crimson clover sowed on 
| the pea or bean stubble, to be plowed 
under for corn the following spring, 
peas or beans to be planted in the 
corn, the land going in cotton the 
third year, is good, and will result in 
larger crops. 
-* * 

A major aim of every farmer should 
be to get out of the average class. 
There is too much competition when 
we get down to the average, too 
|much “nigger” farming, to make it 
| possible for us to do this sort of 
work, maintain the living standards 
to which every white farmer has a 














. Do your neighbors read our paper? 


right, and come out at the end of the 
year with any profits. On the other 


hand, when we get up into bale-to- 
the-acre or 50-bushels-per-acre com- 
pany, we are amcng men of merit, | 
reai farmers, who are able, because 
of their good yields, to live well, have | 
good homes, and educate their chil- 





dren. Rich lands, reached by way of 
the legume route, open the door to 
prosperity. 

ee ee 


And not only must the cultivated 
acres be made rich, but the idle acres 
too, the acres that we pay taxes on 
and from which we get no returns, 
must be put to work. Government 
reports show that in the South two 
acres out of every five in farms are 
unimproved. To get these to work is 
one of our problems; but if we can- 
not put them to work, then good bus- 
iness management demands that we 
sell at least part of them and use the 
money to improve the remainder. An | 
idle man, an idle cow or an idle acre} 
is a poor sort of thing to have 
around. 





. ee 

Every stump left in 
means idle lands, more difficulty in | 
cultivation, less opportunity to use| 
labor-saving machinery. A stumpy | 
farm is an inefficient farm. We well | 
know that for most. farmers it is 
quite out of the question to remove 
all the stumps at once, but once re- 
moved, a stump is gone for good, and | 
the job is one we should keep plug- | 
ging at until it is done. | 

we Re 


the fields | 


Then this winter, if our lands are 
rolling, let's build some nice, broad 
terraces, 16 to 20 feet wide, on which | 
crops will grow, instead of the little | 
razor-back terraces that waste land | 
and provide a nursery for mean 
weeds and bugs. Likewise, let’s go 
after the patches of briers and 
bushes, the clumps of saplings, that | 
make ugly patches in our fields. Let’s 
open up the landscape and farm real 
fields, instead of doing a patch-work 


sort of business. 
x k Ox 


In most parts of the South the year 
ending has been a very successful | 
one, with higher prices for our staple 
crops than we have enjoyed in a long 
time. This affords us an opportunity 
to get on a cash basis that we should 
make every effort to take advantage 
of. If possible, some money should 
be kept in the bank, to be drawn 
upon during the new year as neces- | 
sary to pay for needed supplies. The 
man with cash to pay for what he 
needs always has a tremendous. ad- 
vantage over the fellow who is de- 
pendent upon time prices. 

kk Ox 

In this, the last for 1916 of our | 
monthly articles on farm work for | 
the month, we have dealt particularly | 
with the importance of systematizing | 
the farm work and establishing a 
cropping system that will make our 
lands rich and keep them rich. And, | 
as we see it, this is the mightiest 
problem ahead of us. Individual suc- 
cess, community progress, civiliza- | 
tion, even, must rest on the firm foun- 
dation of a productive soil. Poor lands 
and poor people are inseparable; rich 
lands and a prosperous people like- 
wise go together. Is not the lesson 
plain; is not our duty clear? | 





Likes Our Town and Country Special 


WISH to congratulate you upon 

your issue of November 18. If you 
could get a copy of this issue in the 
hands of every merchant of every 
town in the South, you would accom- 
plish much in furthering the agricul- 
tural interests of this section. 

You are doing a noble work, and 
your work is far-reaching in its ef- 
fects upon the development of the | 
resources of the South. Long live | 
The Progressive Farmer and its staff | 
of progresssive rats 








O. MURPHEY, | 


Barnesville, ca 
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OUR a. m.,ingrow- 
ing time, starts the 
farmer’s day— 

brings a bumper crop 
of hours, for chores and 
in the field. 


Big Ben’s the only 
time-clock the modern 
farmer knows. 


That’s why Big Ben 
goes to the farm, at 
Christmas every year 
—to lend a hand in pre- 
paring for planting days. 


Where Big Ben’s wound 
up every night, the farm can- 
not run down. 


He’s seven inches tall, 
spunky, neighborly — down- 
right good. 


At your jeweler’s, $2.50 in 
the States, $3.50 in Canada. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


Western Clock Co. 


La Salle, Ill., U.S. A. Makers of Westclox 


7,5) Indoor Closet 


More Comfortable, 
He ~"cful, Convenient 


Elim sates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 
poo!, which are breeding 
places for a ave 8 
Warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house, 


















ABSOLU TELY ODORLESS 
Pu It Anywhere In In The House 
The Pi. are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty onces 
month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 
to em: than ashes. Oloset absolutely guaran- 
teed, Write for full description and price. 
ROWE SANITARY MFG CO, 12808 eews wee. 5 DETROIT, 
Ak about the Eeefctan Withent lambing mich. 9 


D YOU 


show 
grade 42 at, - fully = coe 
typewriter to your 
and let themsee ben 
excels ony, $290 
writer, if by doin: 
> and other small assist- 
ance, you could 





















Ur have 
a PB oy or by post card or. letieg 


Woodstock Typewriter oo." ‘Dept, "5es8,, chiceent ii 
150 EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 


odee is cov- 
ered with asbestos and galvanized 





@ fron; has triple walls, 
. copper tank, punseey, 
See Ae rT eer oa 
ec mo! 
0.K. Write for FREECa ‘Now. 
iROMCLADINCUBATOR CO., Dept. 108 Racine, Wis. 
En 




















Books “‘What to Invent”’ and “How to 
\ "a Obtain a Patent’’ sent free. Send rough 
AS Esketch for free report regard ing p&tentability. 
j C patent on your idea today may mean 
/ independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us to buy patents. Patents advertised for 








nse. 
& CHANDLEE, Patent 
10/6 € Street, Washington, 0.6 


Est. 21 Years. 
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“SHELTON 


A hundred and one well 
dressed men in every 
community demand this 
flow, comfortable style in 


DEW 
- arts L 


_. a with the Tie and 
er savin patented 
Te rotecting §,P hield and 
Graduated Tie-Space. 
15 cents each, $1.75 per dozen. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., MAKERS, TROY, N. ¥. 












’ - of soot mon- 
ey in it; if 
you have a 
real good 

ood -saw. 


WOOD SAWS 


are built to withstand the greatest strain 
and wear that a wood-saw gets. Strong, 
rigid frames of heavy steel, or of hard- 
wood; bolted, braced and mortised. Non- 
rizid boxes—dustproof, non-heating and 
self-adjusting. Shafts of lathe-turned steel. 
Ten styles: with tilting or sliding tables. 
Get Wood Saw Booklet now—also circular 
about theAppleton All-Purpose Grinder. 

lpcnimaaad Mfg. Co. 637 FargoSt.,Batavia, III. 

















“HULL YOUR PEAS AND BEANS || 

es Small Investment—Big Returns 

“Ya Driven either by 
hand or light 
gas engine. 

Delivers all 












Built for 
hard, 
constant 
¢ service. 
If you buy aF ‘quhar ee be Teaared fast, depend- 

abie hulling with light power Interesting liter: ature 
explaining why our Huller pays the largest dividends 
free on request. Write us today 


iLA- B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 819, York, Pa. 























The Letz Dixie—one of the famous 
family of Letz Grinaers and built 
exclusively foz Southern crops— 
is the onc grinder that will suce 
cessfully grind 

Pea Vine Hay and 

Corn With Husk 

fine as flour in one grinding. 
Also Alfalfa, Oats and all> 
other forage and grain crops. Self- 
aligning plates sharpen them- 
seives when: run together emp- 






























ern centers, Val le 
Feeding Book sent free, 
LETZ MFG. COMPANY 
304 East St., Crown Point, Ind. 









ANY WwooD 
IN ANY POSITION 
ANY GROUND 


SAWS ieecee 


With a Foldin With a 
1 Man Sawing ‘acatne Beats 2 eauwane Saw 
5 to 9 cords daily is the usual average for one map 


=] 
»S 
ao 





Our 1917 Mode! Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suita 
12-year-old boy or strongest man, Ask Lah aaed No. 
M63 and low price. First order gets agen 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, i. 








New FEATHER Beps $825 


Full weight 40 fbs. 6-tb. Pillows to match, $1.15 a 
pair. New, Live, Clean Feathers. Best Ticking. Sold on 
Money Back Guarantees Write for FREE catalog. 
Agents wanted, American Feather & Pillow Co., 

Desk 231, Nashville, Tenn. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN DECEMBER 





Mrs. Patterson Tells How to Form a 
Society and Suggests Trees and 
Shrubs for Planting Now on Home 
and School Grounds 


N THE mass of correspondence that 
has come to me, three 
are asked over and over: “Tell 

more about ‘Little Gardens’ ;” 
“How shall we form a Little Gardens 
Club for our town 
or neighbor- 
hoods?” and 
“What shall we do 


questions 


with our school 
grounds?” Then 
there are a num- 


ber of brides—but 
I am going to give 
them a letter all 
to themselves next 
month, for there 
is nothing sweeter than a new home 
just starting to take its place in the 
world and I want to be there in it. 
How “Little Gardens” Started 
O BEGIN first about “Little Gar- 
dens.” It started in Philadelphia 
a couple of years.ago as a group of 
friends interested in growing flowers 





MRS. PATTERSON 


in tiny city yards, their only object 
their own pleasure in blooming 
things. From that small seed has 


grown this splendid society of people 


working to make cities and towns 
!and country-side beautiful; to turn 
waste places into flower gardens; to 
plant trees along city streets and 
country roads; to have “plant ex- 
changes” so that people who have 
more than they want will give to 


| to 





| 


ithat Northern 


those who have less; to have travel- 
ing illustrated lectures on gardening; 
hold meetings for members at 
which ideas and helpful hints may be 
exchanged. 

In short, it is an association of peo- 
ple who are trying in every way they 
can to make America the most beau- 
tiful country in the world. 

Our Southern branch differs from 
the others in that we have a working 
membership fee instead of a money 
fee, each branch association being al- 
lowed to form its own regulations. We 


could do that, because our bulletins 
are published in The Progressive 
Farmer, which costs us nothing, so 


| we save the expense of printing and 


mailing bulletins 
Then, too, we 


to our members. 
need different advice 
because our climate is so different 
that we can use many trees and 
plants that the more northern states 
cannot, and we can go to our woods 
and get trees and shrubs and flowers 
people have buy 
from the nurseryman, so we should 
be able to do a lot more work than 
they. 


to 


How to Organize a Club 
OW for the local “Little iens” 
clubs. Of course conditions dif- 
fer, and each one wishing to start a 
club must be governed by local condi- 


Gar 


tions. Generally, however, it is best 
to make a social affair of the first 
meeting, and I’ve never seen any 





gathering that wasn’t helped by a cup 
of coffee and a bit of cake! Then be- 
fore the mecting starts, explain the 
aims of the society to two or three 
good (but not lengthy) speakers and 
ask them to say a few words when 
called upon, along some special line. 
Open the meeting yourself by a sim- 
ple talk, telling about the society and 
what forming the club could do to- 
wards beautifying your town or 
neighborhood encouraging more 
trees, shrubs and flowers, or prevent- 
ing overly-vigorous aldermen from 
cutting down trees that are already 
there; improving school grounds; car- 
ing for the cemetery; making out lists 
of people who will give plants and 
shrubs to others and what kind; an- 
other list of those wanting them; 
holding meetings for discussions of 


by 


garden problems and forming school 
children into sub-committees, so they 
will have flowers of their own and 
so learn to care for them. 

Then too the members can club to- 


gether and subscribe for a couple of 
good gardening magazines and get 
ideas from them for beautiful yards 
and gardens. They can club together |! 
for seeds and bulbs and plants. And | 
they can’t possibly do better than 
read aloud at their meeting, Profes- 


sor Massey’s articles on gardens and 
flowers in The Progressive Farmer; I 
want to thank him right now for all 
he has taught me, and it may comfort 
him to know that my life also has 
been blighted by a kudzu vine which I 
consider the gift of Satan and the 
original sin of the vegetable world. 
And keep calling for suggestions 
from your members and encourage 
the timid ones to speak out loud in- 
stead of whispering perfectly splen- 
did ideas to the next neighbor. And 
afterwards send your best to us, that 
we may pass it on to help others. 

And above all, let 


us utilize our 
beautiful natural resources — white 
pine and holly and magnolia and 
hemlock, sweet gum, willow, oak, 
tulip tree, dogwood, black walnut, 
service, butternut, and persimmon 
trees, judas tree, white thorn, rhodo- 
dendron. The list is endless, and all 


growing in our woods where most of 
us can get them for nothing, while | 
our flower gardens right this minute | 


are full of seed that should be saved | 


to give away next spring, and all work 

for the garden clubs to take hold of 

and win a crown of glory for them- 

selves in this world as well as in the 

next. 

Plant Crape Myrtle, Dogwood and 
Magnolia on School Grounds 


ew the 


so many 


grounds. There 
things to consider be- 
cause of course primarily the grounds 
must be: pt bare so the children can 
play in them, but in most parts of the 
South couldn’t they be bordered by 
flowering and- evergreen trees 


school 


letter? If those mentioned do not 
grow in your vicinity, others just as 


beautiful do, and that teacher would 
do a great work in her community if 
she opened the eyes of her pupils to 
the beauty of their own woods. If 
the entrance walk could be bordered 
with dogwoods planted close enough 
to form a hedge and a row set all 
around the lot (all work for the older 
boys some Saturday in November, 
December or January), and the walks 
edged with violets, do you suppose 
passers-by would stop to look at that 
school not, when the dogwoods 
bloomed. Suppose our schools are 
short terms now, let us build and plan 
and plant for the future, when our 
country schools will be ten months. 
In our schools is the best place to be- 
gin to “make the South the land of 
crape myrtle and dogwood and 
nolia” and to use what is at our 
—not waste time wanting 
thousand miles away 
it is so far away. 

And once again, let everybody in- 
terested in “Southern Little Gardens” 
send his or her 
Lockett, Sec., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
That entitles you to membership and 
encourages us in the work. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


or 


door 
what is a 
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THIS PIG WON THE FAIR PRIZE | 


“The pig that you sent me January, 1916, 
now has six pigs and won the first prize at | 
the County Fair at Vernon, Ala., October 
20th and 21st. 


I want to thank you for 


sending me 
fine pig. 


Yours truly, 


such a 


WILLIAM TURNER. 

R. F. D, No. 2, Box 26. 

Note:—You can own a pair of pure-bred 
pigs, no akin, any breed for 50 subscriptions 
of one year or more for The Progressive 
Farmer, One pig or a pen of pure-bred 


chickens for 25 subscriptions. 





In going through your woodlot cut the 
poor trees, the decaying and crooked ones, 
instead of the best ones. Do not take out the 
clover and leave the thistles.—Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


are | 


and | 
shrubs such as I described in my last | 


mag- | 


name to Miss Edwina | 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION | 


A present that will remind “him” 
of the giver every day in the year 
because the name Shirley Presi- 
dent means true suspender com- 
fort. Trimmings lie flat—no met- 
al edges to rub against garments. 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


50c 


ral Sia 


Shirley, 
Mass. 





of Chicken | 


Send Johnson —_ name end 
et the mignend . 











with chickens. 
son started 700,000 people = sim, 
plest and easiest way with 


OLD TRUS 


Big prota makes low 


price. And Johnson pays 
freight. Quick shipment— 
safe arrival guarantecd. Q 

rite at once for new 









book whether = start 

now or not, Me Your /f About 

Mm. M. DONNSO co. Poultry Our19171m- 
Ciay Center, Neb. Troubles Qrovements 











Ditching and 
Terracing 
Made Easy—*> to $50 buys 


this wonderful 
Bela 


= 
Ditcher 
Terracer 
Will prevent crop failures. Cuts V-shaped 
ditch, cleans old ditches, remarkable 
dirt mover. Does work of 50 to 100 men. All- 
@ steel. Reversible—throws 
_ dirt either side. Adjust- 
m able fornarrow or wide cut. 
10 Days Free Trial. Write 
for FREE Book 

Owensboro Ditcher and Grader Co., Inc. 
Box 139 Owensboro, Ky. 


Cuts 1200 Yards 2-Foot Ditch: 
in One Day—Goes Down 4 Feet 


7 H-P. °98=2 


Mrmslee other sizes from 14 
Your choice of 
ie’ A ‘Miss or Throttle 
Governor; Make and Break 
sor Jump Spark (auto) igni- 
tion. o extra charge, 
build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest and easiest 
og oan, Over a million H-P. 
Operate on Kerosene 
or Gasoline, Longest sold: direct to the user. Guar- 
ahteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1083 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Rides Like An Auto 


made just like the finest automobile springs, 
absorb allthe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 
riding spring wagon. Aseton your wagon will enable 
you toget your perishable produce to market - 
jin first class conditionalways. Insiston Har- 
If your dealer can't supply you write 
j us for free catalog and price list. 


| i Harvey Spring Co.,738-17th St., Bacine, Wis 
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4 Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


gives its endorsement to the 
standard seed disinfectant— 


FORME 


e Farmer'’ss Friend 


Greatest yield secured first by 
ridding seed grains of smuts 
and fungus growth. Formaldehyde 
is the cheapest and best disinfectant 
for stables, kennels, chicken houses and 
cellars—it also kills flies. Formalde- 
hyde in pint bottles, 35 cents at your 
dealer, treats 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for new book reporting U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s experiments in 
sced treatment—FREE on request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK « 
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Get my big book and sample of Brown Fence. 
Ompare our prices and quality with others. We 
4 one ; 


VY 
Wire. 150 a, Sheep, Poultry, Horse, 
Cattle, Rabbit Fence—Gates, Lawn Fence, Steel 
Posts and Barb W ‘i 
money saving catalo 

THE BROWN 

ry 287 = * 











BOWSHER 
Feed Mills 


Crush ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and grind all kinds of small 


grain, cotton seed and head kaffir. 


Stock Thrive Best ¢ ; 
on Ground Feed 


Bowsher Mills are differently con- 
structed from others. Light running 
—handy to operate. 
from 2 to 25 H. P. _So Gr... 
without elevator. We alsomake 
Sweep Grinders. Write today. 
FREE & of pny and A hm 

Ff. P. BOWSHER CO. 
a South Bend, ind. ga 























~ CE 
XMAS THE 
BRAZEL WAY 


A Get our big circular ofcelebration 

ae goods. it describes the most 
elaborate line ever offered. Shows many unique 
novelties including balloons, “‘right’’ airships 
and other features. You can select an assort- 
ment from this catalog that'll give a day’s sport 
to the whole family. And you save money on 

purchase you make from Brazel. 

Send 10c in stamps for catalog and we'll refund it with 

your first order. Don’t put off. Write today, 
THE BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 

1714 Ella St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCIENTIFIC SHUCK MILL. 


This mill is equipped 
with special crusher, 
knives and plates 

rinding ear corn in the 
Shuck. 40 to 50 bushels 
20 to 25 H. P. 
Division Hopper en- 
ables you to grind and 
mix corn on the cob and 
Mother small grains so as 
mato produce a combina- 




















per hour. 


GROUND FEED 
Means cheaper feeding, 
makes more flesh, cream, 
bone and muscle. Write 
my for catalog describing all 
sizes Power and Sweep 


; ills. 
The BAUER BROS. CO., Box 67, Springfield, 0. 


TRAPPERS. fc 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKaunk, Possum, Muskra' 
and all other Furs, Hides a 
Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 

Dept.100 St. Louis, Mos 
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| gressive Farmer when you write. 


PREPARING FOR ANOTHER 
YEAR 


The Last of a Series of Twelve Arti- 
cles on Beekeeping for Southern 
Farmers 

ageless have two good hu- 

man qualities, hopefulness and 

a desire to do better. Because of the 





hope in the future, next year always | 


promises to be the 
very best year in 
the history of the 
business, and he 
plans accordingly. 
His ¥esolution to 
better things makes 
him think that he 
will avoid his past 
errors and do his 

E best next year. At 
DR. PHILLIPS this season of the 
year there should be no work with 
the bees, so it may be well to encour- 
age the beekeeper in these two good 


| qualities. 


Next year should be the best year. 
Since not one beekeeper in a hundred 
gets all the crop which his bees are 
capable of gathering, there is abund- 


ant room for improvement, even 


| though the secretion of nectar be no 


better than normal. The. principles 
of beekeeping have been well worked 
out and the beekeeper knows that he 
has just two things to do: (1) to get 
plenty of bees in time for the harvest, 
and (2) to prevent them from reduc- 
ing his crop by swarming. The bee- 
keeper who has not been following 
this plan should study his own condi- 
tions, see where he has been remiss 
and file a good resolution to be adopt- 
If then he lives 
up to this, next year will be the ban- 
ner year. 

There is room for good resolutions 
with most of us, and especially with 
us beekeepers. Many of us are losing 
the dollars which the honey-plants 


| secrete all about us by following an- 
| tiquated methods. 


The first and most 
important resolution is to get mova- 
ble-frame hives. 
keeping is wasteful and unprofitable. 
Then resolve to use them properly— 
to read everything available about 
modern beekeeping, to try out the 
plans which have proved best for lo- 
calities like our own and tc do our 
utmost to make. good. 

Having produced the crop, the next 
thing is proper marketing. This re- 
quires additional study, and it is fit- 
ting at this season to form a resolu- 
tion to look after our own interests 
and those of our neighbors by plan- 
ning the development of local mar- 
kets. 

There is little advice for December 
except reading and study. The busi- 
ness of beekeping justifies this study 
by its possibilities. 

The closing of this series of arti- 
cles is not complete until the writer 
wishes to every reader a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. 

i, Bo PRE LIes: 





Measuring Corn in the Crib 


O FIND the number of bushels of 

unshucked corn in the crib multi- 
ply the length of the crib in inches by 
the breadth in inches and the product 
by the height in inches, divide this 
product by 5,000 (the approximate 
number of cubic inches in a bushel of 
corn in the shuck). The quotient 
thus obtained will represent the num- 
ber of bushels of unshucked corn. 

To find the number of bushels if the 


corn is shucked but not shelled, divide | 


Without these bee- | 


The ii 
+ Ay 


A ee == 


Your Chance 








10 Help That Boy 


That boy of yours is looking ahead—he has his heart set on something. Maybe it's 


to follow in his father’s footsteps and make the farm a big business success. 
wants to specialize on Dairying, or Fruit Growing, or Poultry. 


Maybe he 
Maybe he likes to work 


around machinery, and is planning a future as an engineer, an electrical expert, an 
architect, or an advertising man, or in the Government service. 


Whatever he wants to be, remember this—rraining is what counts. 
success, on the farm or off, the thing for him to do is get ready zow., 


If he is to win real 
He can do it. 


Whatever line of work he chooses—or you choose for him—he can get that training 


right at home in spare time—in the even- 
ings this winter—through the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. Thou- 
sands of young men on farms all over 
America, with I. C. S. help, have made 


| winter nights at home the stepping-stones 


to successful careers on the farm and in re- 


| sponsible, splendid-paying city positions. 

















the product of the three dimensions | 


of the crib, expressed in inches, by 
4,300 (the number of cubic inches in 
a bushel of ear corn). 

To find the number of bushels if the 
corn is shelled, divide the product of 
the three dimensions of the crib, ex- 
pressed in inches, by 2,150 (the ap- 
approximate number of cubic inches 
in a bushel of shelled corn).—L. S. U. 
Press Bulletin. 





We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 





| 


For 25 years the I. C. S. have been the 
great university of the farm home. They 
bring a thorough training in any one of 
280 subjects to your very door. They pro- 
vide amidst home associations the advan- 
tages of a technical or agricultural college 
training and ata mere fraction of the cost. 


{f you have been worrying about that 
*‘off-to-school’’ problem, dreading the day 
when the boy would have to leave, let the 
I. C. S. help you. 


Just ask your boy to mark the profession or subject he 
fs most interested in on this coupon and mail it today. 
The I. C. S. will tell you all about the ideal way to 
give that boy his chance. Have him mail it now. 





———$ TEAR OUT HERE aa see seme eee oom 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1849 , SCRANTON, PA, 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT AUTOMOBILE OPERAT’@ 
Farm Crops sas Engine Operating 

fH Live Stock team Engine Operating 
Dairying ADVERTISING 


0000 
26 


7 
j 


(J Fruit Growing Salesmanship 
(4 Citrus Fruits Bookkeeper 
‘R Market Gardening Stenographer 


Truck Farming 
{_] Greenhouse Vegetables 
() POULTRY FARMING 
(_) Poultry Breeding 
fC] ARCHITECT 
Architectural Draftsman 
CL) Contractor and Builder 
LJ Concrete Builder 
) Plumber and Fitter 


Typewriting 

Business Law 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
Traffic Management 
Railroad Trainman 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Mine heleeoy| or Eng’r 











OOOO OOODOODOOOCIT 





LI CIVIL ENGINEER Sc J 

(J Surveyor Show Card Writer 

[J Telephone Work Sign Painter panish 
Lj Electric Railways Teacher German 
Lj Electric Lighting Cartoonist French 
LI ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Chemist Italian 
Name. 

St. & No 

or R.F.D 
































and useful. 


Our All Farm Club 


OR those who desire to subscribe for publications of dis- 
tinctly agricultural and kindred kind we have selected a 
leader of each class and commend the following as dependable 


The prices quoted includes one year’s renewal or subscrip- 
tion for The Progressive Farmer. 

The charge made in each instance is the lowest possible and 
is good only until December 31, 1916. 


(1) The Industrious Hen ........... Bee eer oor $1.15 
(2) The Southern Fruit Grower...... .+++-++- 1.15 
(3) The Duroc Bulletin .........00.s000 esa 1.25 
(4) The Swine Breeders’ Journal .......-++--- lise 
(5) Hoard’s Dairyman ............- Pee ee 1.50 
(6) Breeders’ Gazette ......ceeeeeee cere eee eees 1.75 


Should you want more than one of these publications but 
not all six with The Progressive Farmer you may arrive at the 
correct amount of remittance required by adding to one dollar 
the sum of the cents indicated after your selections. 


The cost of all six, including a year’s sub- 
scription for The Progressive Farmer is 


Send remittances to us please. 


A 7: 
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GET YOUR 


DE LAVAL 


F YOU are selling cream or 

making butter, and have no 
separator, or are using an infe- 
rior or half worn-out machine, 
you are wasting cream every 
day you delay the purchase of 
a De Laval. 

You can’t afford to wait until next spring. 
It means too much loss. Let the De Laval 
Start saving cream for you right now, and it 
will soon pay for itself. 

See the nearest De Laval agent right away 
and let him show you what the De Laval will 


do for you. If you do not know the De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired infor- 
mation, 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


{65 Broadway 29 €. Madison St. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

















a 
at Folsraahets 


to be a useful American 


Tf he were your boy, there is no 
extreme to which you would 
not go to snatch him from the 
clutches of the White Plague. 


Unfortunately he has no able protector. 
His life depends upon what you and 
other patriotic Americans give at this 
Christmastide to help 
him fight for his exis- 
tence. CROSS 
AMAS give 

by 18 Opportunity. 
Make the most of it. 
Buy generously, 











CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 
48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
persons and to other cattle. De- 
horn quickly and easily witha 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
Allovor in 2minutes. Nota harsh method. A 
cleur, clean cut. Cows give more milk; s 
6 better beef. Send for free booklet. 


M.T. Phillips, Box 106, P 















































Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. ’py 
F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Horos St. Chicago 4eay 








FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breecersin every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I seil nearly every 
day in the sale season. 




















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for December 


HO is going to the Interna- 

tional Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago, Ill., next week? The great- 
|est livestock show in any country, it 
should not be missed by any livestock 
man who has not seen it. A week at 
this show, if spent in careful study, is 
a liberat education and no stockman 
who can possibly attend should miss 
it. Yes, it will cost something, but it 
is well worth it. 





Il 

Are the fattening hogs losing or 
making you money? If fed on corn 
alone that you can sell next spring for 
/$1.25 a bushel and kept in a dry lot 
| they are losing you money and had 
| better be killed the next cold snap. If 
jyou must keep them longer they 
should have something besides corn. 
In fact, we can’t imagine any good 
excuse for keeping them longer than 
the first spell of cold weather unless 
you have some cheaper feed than 
corn alone. 


Il 
Has provision been made for furn- 
ishing the livestock with water dur- 
ing the winter? A mud hole or a 
ditch which cannot be reached with- 
out wading through mud is not a suit- 
able watering place for stock. An an- 
imal which has to travel some dis- 
tance to get water and then must 
wade through mud belly-deep to 
reach the water is not going to get all 
the water it needs. It will pay in dol- 
lars and cents to make it easy, com- 
fortable’'and convenient for the live- 
stock to get all the water they will 
take during the winter. 
IV 





| 

| It is true, beyond any reasonable 
; doubt, that a highly fed beef animal 
will, make better gains and be more 
comfortable out in the open, without 
any shelter at all, than closed up in 
a barn. But this animal will be able 
to find a fairly dry place to stand or 
| lie down. But it does not follow that 
|a thin dairy cow, or a young growing 
janimal will do better in the open, es- 
| pecially if none too well fed. Partic- 
| ularly is it certain that because high- 
ily fed fattening steers do well in the 
|open, it does not follow that a dairy 
i cow, a mule, or young stock do better 
| in a damp stable, with the wind blow- 
jing through large cracks, than they 
| would do in a dry, well-bedded stall, 
protected from drafts. 


The work stock, being largely idle 
during the winter, would keep in good 
health if they were properly cared 
for. Two mistakes are common and 
account for a great deal of the trouble 
with the work stock in winter. First, 
avoid allowing a heated or sweating 
animal to stand in a draft or out in 
the open. If he must be stopped he 
should be covered. Second, do not 
| put an animal with a long coat, that is 
isweating or wet with sweat, in the 
lstable without covering or rubbing 
more or less dry, unless the barn is 
quite warm. Third, if hard working, 
heavily fed animals must remain idle 
for more than 24 hours it is impor- 
tant that they be given exercise and 
the grain feed greatly reduced, at 
least, for a few days. This precaution 
will prevent many cases of azoturia— 





sometimes taken for meningitis or 
“disease of the kidneys.” 
VI 


There is no economy in starving the 
young animals intended for either 
breeding or feeding. The mature 
breeding stock may be allowed to 
Jose flesh a little, if they are given 
enough to be kept in good strong 
condition to go on pasture next 
spring. The young things may be fed 
so that they will little better than 
hold their own, but to feed less than 
|\these amounts is the poorest sort of 
poor economy. Moreover, it is cheap- 
ler to keep these animals in good, 
|strong condition than to let them get 
i“on the lift* and then have to give 
ithem extra feed to keep them alive 
|until grass comes. The animal that is 





fed is the only one that has any sort 
of a chance to make money for its 
owner. It is true that even the well 
fed animal may not pay for its feed, 
but it is a certainty that the animal 
that is half statved will not pay even 
for the small amount it does get. 
Better not feed at all—better keep no 
livestock—than to half feed. 
Vil 

Hay and corn are already selling 
high. Those who have to buy corn 
and hay next year will need to get 
around 20 cents a pound for cotton 
to come out even. We are all too apt 
to feed more than necessary in the 
fail and early winter and then feed 
too little in the spring when we must 
buy high-priced corn. The idle work 
stock, or even that doing only light 
work, can be wintered on rough 
cheap feed if it is properly managed. 
Corn stalks, straw, or other cheap 
roughage, especially if run through a 
feed cutter, will take the place of 
hay. If on this cut roughage there is 
sprinkled equal parts by weight of 
cottonseed meal and corn three or 
four pounds a day will keep the work 
stock in good condition. If cotton- 
seed meal is $40 a ton, that is no 
higher than corn at about 65 cents a 
bushel. 


Vill 
“The eye of the Master fattens his 
cattle.” The man who i fattening 


beef cattle this winter, be they com- 
mon scrubs or well-bred animals of 
the best quality, need not deceive 
himself into the belief that the above 
quotation does not state literal truth. 
Feeds are high-priced and, while fat 
cattle are also high, no market is 
likely to be good enough to pay for 
serious mistakes in feeding. Silage, 
cottonseed meal and some unsalable 
dry roughage are about the only feeds 
we can afford to feed beef cattle in 
the South. Even with these feeds, 
regular feeding, care to give a liberal 
amount but not too much, easy access 
to water and not too deep mud in the 
feed lot will be found essential to 
profitable feeding. The personal at- 
tention of the owner will be the “best 
feed” that can be used, however. 


IX 

The best profit to be obtained from 
feeding livestock is the stable ma- 
nure. With our lands responding as 
they do to applications of stable ma- 
nure the amount saved, especially 
when a liberal amount of bedding is 
used, may be equal to the value of 
the feeds used; certainly, equal to the 
manurial or fertilizer value of the 
feeds used. The stockman who al- 
lows half of this profit to waste 
through leaching or through failure 
to provide ample bedding is neglect- 
ing to save the only certain profit 
from the feeding of livestock. 


Do not pasture the oats and wheat 
during wet weather, unless the land 
is quite sandy, and in no case, should 
they be pastured too closely. More 
pasturing and more grain next sum- 
mer will be obtained if these precau- 
tions are not overlooked. 





Loafing Cows Take Dairy Profits 


i hide busy cow is the only profitable 
cow. She must be busy not only in 
her daily production but she must 
continue the production over a period 
of months. John M. Scott, animal in- 
dustrialist to the University of Flor- 
ida Experiment Station, looks ask- 
ance at any cow which does not pro- 
duce something nine or ten months 
in a year. When a dairyman must 
feed from 15 to 25 per cent more cows 
than are producing milk he is losing 
money. The non-producers will take 
all the profits of the earners. 

The only way to eliminate the 
drones is to keep records. The final 
test of a cow is what she delivers at 
the milk pail. The scales will soon 
show her up if she is not producing 
her share in proportion to the feed 
she consumes. 
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You Can Own a 
Pair of Pure 
Bred Pigs 


Ask your relatives, neighbors 
and farmer friends to renew or 
subscribe for The Progressive 
Farmer. Send us 50 subscrip- 
tions and this pair of splendid 
pure-bred pigs are yours. We 
send them express prepaid at 
once after the subscriptions are 
received. You may choose any 
breed you prefer. The pigs are 
no akin and are not under 
three months old. They are 
bought of our advertisers and 
are guaranteed. 


If you only want one pig send 
25 subscriptions. 


If you prefer a pen of 5 pure- 
bred chickens, these will be 
sent instead of a pig. 


Special Award—A_ pure-bred, 
one-year-old calf will be given 
to the one who earns the most 
pigs or chickens before January 
15, 1917. 


CONDITIONS—There are no 
rules; all we require is that you 
enter the club by sending in 
one renewal or one new sub- 
scription for The Progressive 
Farmer at $1.00 a year and that _ 
all your orders be for one year 
or longer terms. 


Long-term subscriptions count 
up fast on the calf, as we allow 
100 credits for every year—that 
is, 2 years at $1.50 you receive 
200 credits, and 3 years at $2.00 
you earn 300 credits; 5 years at 
$3.00 and 500 credits. 


If further particulars are re- 


quired ask questions when you 
send in your first order. 


The Paprcssin” Pores 

















Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


With The Progressive 












GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
* Paper, 50 cents. 


{ Cloth, $1.40 
armer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ER YOURS TODAY 


Price 


ORD 


> 





tie a 





Start today get up a club for a pure-bred 
pig or chickens. 
order 


Ask “Daddy” 


for a 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in Tho Progressive Far- 
mer, 




















to scnd his 
i long-term subscription so you 
will get a large number of points on the calf, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LI VES TOCK 








BERKSHIRES ~ 


ew en ere 


"DOLLAR DOWN AND] || Jerseys, Holsteins, and Berkshire Hogs 
AT PUBLIC SALE, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14th, 1916 


50 Head Registered Berkshire Hogs of Long- 
fellow and Keystone Baron Duke Breeds. 











1 5 Head Registered Holsteins—Cows, 
Heifers and Bull Calves. 


9 5 Head Registered Jerseys—Cows, Bulls, and 
Heifers of the Hood Farm Blood. 


ALL OUR OWN BREEDING. 


This will be the greatest combination sale of registered cattle and hogs 

that has ever been held. Each will represent the best blood of their 
respective breeds. Send Mail Bids to EDGAR B. MOORE: 

der 40th at head of herd. 


Sst ae todo, ania iter wi SELWYN FARMS, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


. 

Yeuss Oaun to Gcke Write for Catalog. 

Prices right. _Batisfaction assured. Tiptop pug 
No culls shipped. 


JNO. B. HUMBLE. Asheboro, N.C. | | = Pe = 


OCCONEESHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK- DUIRRHAM,.NC. 

























BEF XSHIRES 
of fine breeding 
and quality,— 


none betier. 


Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796 and Rival’s Won- 




















BERKSHIRE 


Service boars, bred gilts, and pigs. The best of LESPEDEZA 


the breed, strong, vigorous enimals, having size, 
quality and individuality. I absolutely guarantee 
everything I ship.to be satisfactory in every re- q 
spect. 


WINDY HiIGETS BERKSAIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., SYCAMORE, VA. 





SHORTHORNS 


We are offering for sale twenty choice registered Shorthorn 
Bull Calves from eight to fifteen months old. ‘These calves will 
be offered at prices that will move them. 

Will also sell a limited number of females. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valiev. Tenn. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION -g 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 
Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 


ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 














BERKSHIRES E@ 


Large Type, Big hh, _fretite 
Strain Pure-bred 
Prices Reasonable. 
Satisfaction -Guaranteed. 
LA PAZ STOCK FARM, 
Tazewell Perrow, Proprietor, 
LEESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 



































LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD—— 
‘A gilt we sold a Kansas customer for $25 was first 
prize and champion sow there this fall. A boar we 
sold West Virginia Berkshire Association weighs 700 
pounds at 17 months. a sows and young pigs of 
these blog. lines for sale. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


ROO 







Ly 















ava 








Write for descriptions and prices. Our Berkshires are 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


; HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 

Frank’s Model No. 55617 

Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 





Kentucky Saddle Horses and 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks 


Plantation Saddlers, five-gaited and driving 
horses, registered stallions, mares and geld- 
ings by Bohemian King. ten A cost—breed - 
ers’ prices. Safe delivery gu teed. State 
exact “ee first letter. Highest Quality. 
E GLENWORTH FARM 

Alten s! aeton. gaa Burgin, Ky. 
Bohemian King 24 A Kentucky Cham- 
Champion Saddle Stallion. pion Show Jack. 


THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER | 


Although 2 new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. ‘The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in } meres market. If you would like 
free information and literature on the. HAMPSHIRE HOG 


address, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
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f = Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 


want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I be please you. 
Write me your wants or e and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE. SOUTH 


J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 


BRED DUROC JERSEY SOWS 
500-POUND GRANDSON OF OHIO CHIEF. 
YOUNG SERVICE BOARS AND DEFENDER AND 
OHIO CHIEF-BRED WEAN 
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R. D. HOWARD, Vatteroon, Ga. 703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 
er ~___POLAND-CHINAS | HAMPSHIRES 
Sola the King Johns Orion boar, om three of the SADR 








Defender boars at Pee Dee Fair last week. Still have | 
2 heoice Defender boars, 7 months, $22.50 each, One FAUST'S CELEBRATED 


hs Defender boar, weight 200 pounds, $35. Pigs —REGISTERED HAMPSHIES— 
re Deen aL Pal registered. *'t BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS |! Boars and Gilts at Prices to Move Them. 

















ares Big Type With Big Quality | 
D. 3. Simmons, Prop. _ Ss. C. For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader, pan BELLMONT STOCK FARM, patie | 
Long fm Jumbo and Big em Banke, and ! - . 
| out oO} e largest, smovuthest sows the Sou 
—DUROC PIGS OF QUALITY— If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, | TAMWORTHS 
That weigh from 40 to 60’pounds at 2 and 2% months. eo: cab get; nim Here “et s Reasousule: ‘pti6e, piesa 
Hired to farrow large litters, Each pig registered in Everything recorded. 


i All ages, English, Cane. 
vurchaser’s Name. Satisfaction guarantee L. C. FAUST, Jefferson Ci Tenn. |. TAMWORTHS d 
purchaser 8 ee, ae ee Sea ND, N.C. ty, dian or American bred. 


Largest OTCH FO herd in the South. 




















| | DUT FORK TRUCK, FARM, 

DUROC-JERSEYS ™ Gut Prise Sure te 0 | Columbia, South Carolina, 

Pioity of pigs yet. Only 10 days to take advantage | 5 POLAND- CHINAS —50 | 

ot 20 per cent discount. Better get yours. A few 50 head fall pigs, smooth, big type Poland-Chinas, Tamworths Pigs, bred gilts and boars 

) gilts yet. Folder free. easy feeding kind. My hogs won first at five dif- | se ready for service for sale at | 

THOS. H. ROGERS, CLYDE, N. C. Decemt shows | this fall. Am booking orders for | | reasonable prices. All well bred and none but | 
~) er ellvery. ! ; i 





good individuals offered for sale. 
From 10 to “12 Weeks old, $10, $12. % 

ESSEX Pies Each, Pedigrees Furnished’ weit $12.50, ane | WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, . 

eee Also fancy lot pure-bred PLYMOUTH ROCK ‘on- D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. C€. 


erels for sale, $2.50 and $3 each. 
Purebred Chinas 4 puroc pics | LUM MOORE, R. 2, Bedtord, Va. ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- Of national tation for 1,000 Ibs | hit aaillada ttle I are prorat ss ici | 
rar 2 i i ey - ona! reputation for s od 
gcra goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money weights with pleatealtens, Ger Aberdeen-Argus 

tee and sent on approval. Aliso dividuals and. well bred at moderate prices. 
_. | JP. VISSERING, Sox 7, alton; Ut: é.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 
5 200 Ib. bred gilts $40 service 


ose J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C. | Srieads made them famous They | le hg 
High Class Angus Cattle. You will Stock registered. 
oO. 1. C's ‘Pom bred stock all pererren Both sexes, all : 5 
POLAND PIGS and oa bred to Cham- ANGUS CATTLE en se eis 
4 ion ars, egis- 
boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair CHINA os 7 - 


eer 
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are backed by a positive guaran- cows and heifers, good 
oO. 1. c. | win if ihe last word is from 
ages ofthe very best breeding. 
ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 




















sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
pedigreeed. STALLION, registered in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, 
N, Bedtord, Va. T. E. BROWN $8 ete TENN. weight 1950 Ibs. 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. 

A CHOICE LOT OF GILTS bred | FASHIONABLE BIG yg POLAND-CHINA BLOOD | 
~ moval! Cust, (he being out of THREE-MONT HS oto PIGs—F rom ee ening Remember that if what you want to buy 

e Grand Champion State Prize- stock ready for immediate shipment 2.5 yt. " celica i 

wpnning boar Elmo Chief). Book- — for show. pias. Pedigeee “with each. tried sows, bred | is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 





~ orders for fall pigs, all from spring show gilts, $40 to $60. Pure-bred high-class , i utting a little notice 
Deine. Winning stock. Write me. Plymouth Rock Cockerels, $2 2. yeu che athen get Sy 'p ad 
R. 


oute 4, Bedford, Va. ore, oute 2, * Bedford, Va, in our Farmers’ Exchange. : 





HOLSTEINS 





wre 





I Have a Nice Lot of 
Grade Holstein Cattle for Sale 


Consisting of one he ee ar-old ut genuine but not 
registered; 6 Heifers, 2 to years old; several 
Cows, all bred to "ie fresh a spring and summer, 
Also 2 registered BELGIUM MARES, 9 years old. 
2 pure-bred but not registered, 2-year-old BEL- 
GIUM FILLIES. 


MRS. C. S. GORDON, 


Baskerville, Virginia. 


r 











Crystal Spring Stock Farm, 


BREEDERS OF 


HOLSTEINS and BERKSHIRES 


Sons and ceageees, aF SUPERB LAD, our great 
rd 








Prices reasonable. nes Write today. 
MITH & SONS, INC., 
Seelyville, Pennsylvania 











Kentucky Holsteins 50th sexes of va- 


—_————""" cullin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Hy. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES Jo HEIFERS and 2 


15-16ths pure, 
5 weeks old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
nd each, crated for shipment anywhere, and satisfae- 
tion guaranteed. Send order or write, 
EDGEWOOD FARM, WHITEWATER, WIS. 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS wert semates. 


Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
JERSEYS ~ 











Dairymen! ! 


—The Truth 


You may be prejudiced against 

the Jersey because you don’t 
know her. Look herup. She's 
the Money Cow. 

Get This Book—a history of 
the breed and full of very inter- 
esting tests and facts. It proves 

This condhiey that for pure dairy type, econ 
Book luction, richness of miik, long 
‘oo life o Sdaptalliey to feeds and climates 
—all these combined—she stands way 
above them all. ‘This book **About one 
— is free. Get your — now. You 
y 


The American Jeremy Cottle Club 
392 West 23rd Street, New York City 





SHORTHORNS 


~—ee PLL LDL PLL III PRAPAALLS SLA 


USE A SHORTHORN BULL. 

Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
Aa more scale end bone and more pounds of flesh for 

iven amount of feed than any other breed. 

* Tre you a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull will not re- 
duce your miik supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable at a much higher price than 
you can get froin a dairy bred bull. 

Are you a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and 
yields a liberal flow of milk. 

The Shorthorn always works improvement. 

CAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


4 Just now we have only a few 

yi cows and heifers for sale. They 

4 are richly bred and of oxculel 

Pi quality. We are booking orders 

= young bulls for future deliv- 
e solicit your inquiries 

and invite you to visit our farm, 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 




















HORSES AND J JACKS 
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Nice, Young, Registered 
Percheron Stal- 
lions and Mares 


Morgan Stallions and 
Mares, the best known 
1 





est lived horses. 

Two first-class big Jacks. 

Pure-bred Bronze Tur- 

keys. es Rock and een 
Orpington Eggs for Hatching. 

ALL ae pM stuff and Ds big kinds at LOW 


Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO., 
HARRISTON, VIRGINIA. 











JACKS, SADDLERS AND 
PERCHERONS. 


Big boned Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets. Saddle and 


Cuban gaited stallions, mares 
and geldings. Percheron stal- 
lions and mares. A fine lot of 
individuals to select from. 


Write us describing your wants. 
ROSS C. PEPPER, 
Union Stock Veum 

Lexington, entucky 


——FOUR HORSE COLTS—— 


1 Year old. Sired by registered Wilkes stallion. Or 
will exchange for Jersey Cows. 


6. C. SELMAN, MONROE, GA. 
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HERN FARM GAZETTE 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
@neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, * 
TAIT BUTLER, . . 








. P President and Editor 
Viee-President and Editor 





Ene gl Clg ll kl KCC Managing Editor 

W. F. MASSEY, e «= © @- G Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, P . ° . . Secretary-Treasurer 

8.A. MARTIN, . ee . . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 

—_— — 





T SOMETIMES happens that some other fair in 

a state may be as big as the state fair. Still there 
is a distinction about taking a prize at “the state 
fair” that counts for something, and the breeders 
and farmers will do well to keep this mind. 





HE Virginia State Farmers’ Union meets in 

Lynchburg next week—December 6, 7 and 8. 
Few State Unions have better leadership than Vir- 
ginia’s or are doing more practical, constructive 
work. All our Old Dominion readers who can do 
so should attend the Lynchburg meeting next 
week. 





HE writer wanted some Abruzzi rye the other 

day and could find none in town and none ad- 
vertised in The Progressive Farmer. It’s a pity 
that more farmers don’t advertise clover and 
vetch seed, oats, wheat, and Abruzzi rye in the 
fall. It pays. And hundreds of farmers ought to 
advertise, because a man usually likes to buy from 
his own section of the country. Why not resolve 
now that you will have quality seed for sale next 
fall? 





VERYBODY in the South who possibly can 

should attend the Fourth National Conference 
on Marketing and Farm Credits to be held 
in Chicago next week at the Hotel Sherman. 
The program proves that it will be of great prac- 
tical and stimulative value to everybody interested 
in the important subjects covered. For further 
information write Secretary, National Conference 
on Marketing and Farm Credits, 230 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





PEAKING of Davidson County recently re- 

minds us that people there say that a “Better 
Farming Tour” operated four years ago was one 
of the first effective agencies in getting all sec- 
tions of the county aroused as to needed rural pro- 
gress. Five men went along as evangelists of bet- 
ter farminge—H. B. Varner talking good roads, E. 
S. Millsaps talking livestock, the county demon- 
stration agent talking clover, J. L. Burgess talking 
grass, and Z. V. Walser or J. R. McCrary talking 
on general county progress. The party held two 
meetings a day. one in each township, and in a 
nine-days’ tour they did a lot of good. Other coun- 
ties may find it well to adopt the same plan. 





NE of America’s foremost leaders and thinkers 
about rural problems is Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, President of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. What he says, therefore, in a letter just re- 
ceived ought to inspire every worker for rural 
betterment from one end of the South to the 
other. Says Dr. Butterfield: 


“IT have been delighted and amazed at the 
way in which the Southern people have taken 
hold of the whole agricultural and country life 
question. I have often said that nowhere in 
the country were they making such progress, 
and in no section of the country have they 
shown a more statesmanlike grasp of the 
whole problem or gone at it in a more com- 
prehensive way.” 





E ISSUE next week our annual Livestock 

Special, in which there will be a veritable 
feast of good things for the Southern livestock 
grower. Notable special articles in this issue will 
be “Making a Thousand Dollars a Year on Hogs,” 
by Prof. Dan T. Gray; “How to Go Into the Beef 
Cattle Business,” by Mr. A. L. French; “Codpera- 
tive Hog Shipping Associations,” by Prof. I. W. 
Carpenter; “Common Livestock Diseases and 
Their Control,’ by Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen: “Some 
Facts We Need to Know About Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” by Dr. Butler; “What Scrub Sires Cost the 
South,” by Mr. C. O. Carpenter; “The Best Pas- 
ture Grasses for the South,” by Prof. J. F. Duggar; 
“Starting in the Dairy Business,” by Prof. J. W. 
Ridgway; and “The Dairy Cow As a Source of 


Revenue for the Small Farmer,” by Prof. Alvin J. 
Reed. A notable article in the same issue will be 
“A Success Talk,” by Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
famous Irish agricultural leader. 





Help Celebrate Progressive Farmer Week 


LL over the country, newspapers are raising 
the 
made necessary by the amazing increase in 


their subscription rates, change being 


cost of paper. In Florida the State Press Associa- 
tion has voted to raise the price of all weeklies to 
$2 a year. 

It is not our intention to raise the subscription 
price of The Progressive Farmer unless we are 
driven to the last ditch. Nevertheless, it may not 
be possible to hold open indefinitely the liberal of- 
fers we are now making—two years for $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; ten years, $5; or one old 
and one new subscriber both one year for $1.50. 

This week indeed we are making the most lib- 
eral offer of all—ten weeks’ trial for ten cents to 
any new subscriber, and one month’s credit on 
your renewal for each such trial subscription you 
send us. 

Now is the time, while cotton and tobacco prices 
are high, to get your own subscription paid away 
ahead, and to get everybody in your neighborhood 
to reading The Progressive Farmer. Help cele- 
brate “Progressive Farmer Week” by sending us 
the greatest possible number of trial subscriptions 
and then adding extra money for your own re- 
newal as far ahead as you wish to carry it. 





Why Not “Paint, Lights and Waterworks” 
Now? 


AINT, lights and waterworks—this is the year 
P of all years to put them in! If you don’t do it 

now, you may look back to 1916 in future years 
and say, “Why didn’t I provide these comforts for 
my family, my loved ones, back there when cotfon 
was twenty cents, and everything else bringing 
good prices?” 





Lumber is getting higher all the time, and you 
need paint to save it, to say nothing of the in- 
creased beauty you get for your home. 

A good system of waterworks will pay for itself 
in a very few years in time saved, to say nothing 
of the increased comfort of the family. 

And now almost for the first time good lighting 
systems are available for farm homes at a reason- 
able cost. 

There will never be a better time to put in paint, 
lights and waterworks. You expect to have them 
sometime; and if you can possibly spare the 
money, why not get them now and enjoy them 
before you and your wife get older? 





A Danger Signal for Cotton Farmers 


— 


HAT was a notable’ warning sounded in last 
T week’s Progressive Farmer by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost authorities on business condi- 

And his the 
of business man generally—that a period of hard 
times and possibly even of panic is likely to mark 


tions. view, we believe, is view 


the readjustment to new conditions after the 
European war ends. 
Here is a warning we wish every farmer in 


America could hear and heed. Especially should 
such a warning be an effectual answer to such ad- 
vice as Col. E. H. R. Green is giving Texas farmers 
—telling them to plant the whole earth in cotton 
next year and the fence corners around it, and risk 
buying their foodstuffs from other sections. 

If there ever was a time when the farmer should 
make “safety first” his that 
The world can get along better with- 


out clothes for awhile than 


motto in business, 
time is now. 
it can without food- 
stuffs and feedstuffs, and so whenever the crash 
cotton likely to drop more 
quickly and to suffer longer than the prices of 
foods and feeds. 

Woe unto the farmer next fall if he is forced 
to pay for everything out of his cotton crop when 
an over-production of that crop and disturbed 
financial conditions work together to force down 


comes, prices are 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the price! Surely, we have not so soon forgotten 
the lessons of 1914! 

If “safety first” 
business men generally, it should ten times more 


should now be the motto of 


emphatically be the motto of the Southern cotton 


farmer. 


Shall We Buy Fruit Trees From Agents? 





oy IND out from your state experiment station 
Ps your demonstration agent what varieties 

of fruit will suit your section best and order 

all you need from reliable nurseries—preferably 
in codperation with other farmers.” This is the 
advice The Progressive Farmer has consistently 
And this we 

At the same 
time we realize that only the minority of farmers 
are sufficiently progressive to do this. 


given to readers needing fruit trees. 
believe is the ideal arrangement. 
The major- 
ity of us will not take the trouble to sit down and 
find out what varieties will best suit our localities 
and then order in ample quantity from a reliable 
And it is this condition that leaves a 
place for the fruit tree agent. He comes along and 
gets lots of people to buy fruit trees who wouldn’t 


nursery. 


buy them at all otherwise—or wouldn’t buy 
enough otherwise. And if he is an _ intelligent 


man, the agent may give good advice about varie- 
ties, whereas the wholly uninformed farmer might 
make bad selections. 

Consequently, while advising readers to adopt 
the best plan of buying fruit trees—personal study 
and direct dealing—we are just as ready to say, 
“If you won’t take this trouble, be sure to order 
Only be 
of_ established 
reputation, one that you have known before, or 
which advertises in agricultural papers.” A thous- 
and times better buy from the traveling agent 
than not at all. 


trees enough from the traveling agent. 


sure the agent represents a firm 


, 





Distinguish Between Thrift and Miserliness 


F COURSE, when we warn our good friends 
of the folly of spending money unthoughtedly 
this year, we don’t mean that they should go 
to the other extreme and become misers. An old 
story says that on one occasion John Wesley was 
preaching to a crowd and had among his hearers 
a thrifty and hard-working but close-fisted stew- 
ard. 
“T say, make all you can,” said Wesley. 
every penny you can honestly.” 
And the thrifty steward uttered an enthusiastic 
“Amen!” 
“In the second place,” said Wesley, “I say save 
all you can—every penny you can.” 
This was even more to the steward’s liking. 
“Amen!” he roared. 
“And in the third place,” said Wesley, “I say, 
give all you can. Give all you can to every worthy 
cause.” 


“Make 


But this time there was no “amen” from the 
steward. “There now! There now!” he muttered 
to himself, but loud enough for his friends beside 
him to hear, “He’s gone and spoilt it all!” 

When we insist time after time on the import- 
ance of economy, we are sometimes afraid we 
shall encourage some such modern steward in out- 
right stinginess. We should like to make it plain 
therefore that we have just as little use for a 
tightwad as a spendthrift—and maybe a little 
littler. But there’s no sense in being either a 
spendthrift or a tightwad. Simply be thrifty. 


A Thought for the Week 


Ti best things are ahead of us, not behind 








us. Only an atheist can logically be a pessi- 
mist. The movement of humanity under the 
rule of an all-wise, all-gracious, all-mighty God, is 
forward, not backward.—Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald. 





SCENERY IN THE SKY 


“Don’t neglect the scenery in the sky,” 
of Enos Mills, the Colorado naturalist, to visitors to the 
Rocky mountains. It is a needed suggestion. People will 
travel hundreds of miles to get magnificent mountain views, 
and will overlook just as magnificent views in the sky at 
home.—Kansas City Star. 


is the vivid phrase 





He who instructs a child is as if he had created it.— 
“The Talmud,” 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Nine Suggestions for December 
NYTHING that brings people together does 
A good. Consequently, in these “monthly sug- 
gestions” we are always glad to mention 
anything that may lead to a neighborhood meet- 
ing. And of course there ought to be a meeting 
in every neighborhood to celebrate Christmas. 
The Christmas spirit is not one that you can enjoy 
by yourself. We hope that you will see to it 
therefore that your public school, your Sunday 
school, or your church, arranges for some sort of 
Christmas celebration. 
II 
December is a month that brings into the aver- 
age Southern neighborhood a number of new 
families—renters who have moved into the com- 
munity from elsewhere. It is in behalf of these 
renters and their families—strangers within your 
gates—that we wish to speak a word. In God’s 
name do something to give them a welcome. It is 
indeed unchivalrous and un-Christian to hold aloof 
from them. One of the first commands the 
Almighty gave His people after bringing them out 
of Egypt was to this effect: “But the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be as one born among you, 
and thou shalt love him as thyself.” And again: 
“Love ye therefore the stranger; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” Moreover, in the 
parable of the Last Judgment Christ Himself de- 
clares that ministering to the stranger will be one 
of the requirements for the soul’s entrance into 
Paradise. It is indeed not much credit to you that 
you are hospitable to well-to-do people or people 
of your class. It is hospitality to the friendless, 
or to the poor who cannot repay you, that really 


enriches the soul. 
Ill 


We hope therefore that a hearty welcome will 
be given to all new-coming tenants and renters in 
your community. It is manifest that no church or 
Sunday school can neglect giving such a welcome 
if it is worthy of the name Christian, nor can any 
individual of generous spirit neglect this duty. 
And even if you find cases where the parents seem 
shiftless and careless, do not lose faith in the chil- 
dren. Moreover, if there is a spark of race pride 
in your being, never let yourself utter the most 
discreditable phrase that is common in the South 
—“poor white trash.” Rather let us remember that 
the index to the power and possibilities of every 
boy and girl is found, not in the achievements or 
non-achievements of two or three immediate ances- 
tors, but is found rather in his or her racial herit- 
age;—let us remember that in the blood of every 
child born of our race there beats the spirit of the 
long, long centuries of toil and struggle, achieve- 
ment, discipline, moral restraint and _ spiritual 
aspiration which make up the body of Caucasian 
civilization, and no one knows when or where or 
in whom the genius of that race may again “burst 
full-blossomed on the thorny stem of time.” 

Welcome these stranger-children into your 
school and Sunday school, and the parents into 
your church, Sunday school and farmers’ club, and 
ask for their codperation in everything that 
makes for education, codperation and progress in 


the community. 
IV 


As an aid to education, we doubt whether you 
can do anything else so worth while this month as 
to help “make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood.” You want better schools, better roads, 
more codperative enterprises, a farmers’ club, a 
farm women’s club, and a richer social life—and 
the best way to arouse interest as to all these 
agencies of progress is to get your neighbors to 
reading about them fifty-two weeks in the year. 
Talk about having some agricultural leader come 
around and make a talk for you: that is good as 
far as it goes, but he speaks only once during 
the twelve months to part of the family, whereas 


the truly progressive paper is silently influencing 
the whole family for good every week in the year. 
Every public-spirited man and woman therefore 
should feel it a public duty to put at least one 
good paper into every home in the neighborhood. 
Vv 
A good debating society will also do much to 
quicken the intellectual life of the community, 
especially if fathers take part with the sons as 
they should do. Moreover, our readers in North 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ala- 
bama, by addressing a letter to “State Commis- 
sioner of Traveling Libraries,” at the state capital, 
can arrange to borrow free collections of the 
world’s best books. As for our other readers in 
states not mentioned, we hope each will plan now 
to demand of his next Legislature provision for 
a traveling library service. In one’s own home, 
much educational advantage may also be had by 
having the family read together from some great 
book of information or inspiration every night 
this winter. Even the reading of one chapter 
from the Bible each night will do much to ennoble 
life in homes where additional intellectual food is 
not available. 
Vi 
It usually takes time to arrange for cooperative 
purchase of improved implements or machinery, 
so it’s none too early now to decide what lines 
you would like to buy in this way. Look over the 
list suggested on this page last week. We are 
constantly running up on examples of{ the wisdom 
of codperative purchase. Only a few days ago, for 
example, a friend remarked to us: “I bought a 
$160 hay press last year for $20.” The statement 
was rather startling, but he at once explained how 
he did it: “I paid $20 and seven other men paid $20 
each, and I got just as much service out of the 
press as if I had owned it all by myself. So to all 
intents and purposes, I simply bought a $160 ma- 
chine for $20. And seven other men did the same 
thing.” 
Vil 
A man from our southern mountain apple coun- 
try the other day was complaining that tens of 
thousands of bushels of apples in his section 
would rot for lack of adequate marketing facili- 
ties. Here, of course, is an excellent field for co- 
6perative effort on a rather large scale. But there 
is also an excellent opportunity for local codper- 
ation. If the farmers of even one neighborhood 
will come together, agree to grade their apples, 
and pack them properly, they can easily advertise 
through a secretary or business agent and find 
buyers. We know of individual farmers who have 
advertised their apples with fine results, but we 
believe in codperation in advercising as well as in 
other things. 
Vill 


Now is the time, too, in states where the Legis- 
lature meets this winter, to see or write your 





THANKSGIVING FOR WORK 
AND STRUGGLE 


REATION’S Lord, we give Thee thanks 
That this Thy world is incomplete; 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet; 





That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still,— 
As friends who share the Maker's plan, 
As sons who know the Father's will. 


Beyond the present sin and shame, 
Wrong’s bitter, cruel, scorching blight, 
We see the beckoning vision flame, 
The blessed Kingdom of the Right. 


What though the Kingdom long delay, 
And still with haughty foes must cope? 
It gives us that for which to pray, 
A field for toil and faith and hope. 


Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shal! be, 
The goal may ever shine afar,— 
The will to win it makes us free. 
—William DeWitt Hyde. 
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members about whatever legislation you want en- 
acted or repealed. It is easier to get Mr. Law 
Maker’s attention now than it will be after the 
legislature begins work. And, of course, this is 
another place where codperation counts. A club 
of farmers will compel consideration of a subject 
where an individual will often fail. Get your Local 
Union or other farmers’ club to decide on the meas- 
ures needed for the upbuilding of state and county 
and use both the mails and personal interviews to 
get results. 

IX 
A neighborhood without a farmers’ club is a 
backward neighborhood, or a neighborhood that 
is sleeping on its opportunities; and The Progres- 
sive Farmer never intends to let a month go by 
without saying so. Even if only half a dozen peo- 
ple get together, they will accomplish much. And 
if our community is now without a club or Local 
Union, let’s resolve now that one shall be started 
New Year’s week. And at the same time let the 
good women start a club of “United Farm Wom- 
en.” Mrs. Hutt will gladly and freely give all 
necessary help and information to any interested 
farmer’s wife. 
& 
Meeting of National Farmers’ Union 


HE meeting of the National Farmers’ Union 

in Palatka, Florida, last week, brought to- 

gether delegates from the following states 
named in order of their aggregate membership 
strength, the strongest first: Nebraska, Kansas, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Washington, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Colorado, Ore- 
gon, Alabama, Indiana, Kentucky, California, Flor- 
ida, Montana, North Dakota, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi. 

Important discussions of codperation took place 
at the meeting, chiefly emphasizing well establish- 
ed principles. One of these is that codperation 
should begin at home and that members should go 
slow about investing in distant enterprises they 
cannot personally look after and know all about. 
Another is that codperative merchandising is risky 
and that cooperative buying without carrying a 
stock of goods or paying managers or clerks is far 
preferable. Much interest was shown in the 
North Carolina plan whereby tobacco farmers are 
pooling their patronage, offering to turn all their 
business to warehouses paying them patronage 
dividends, and thus securing a half interest in 
warehouse and warehouse profits without paying 
either cash or notes. No minimum price on cotton 
was named. 

Following an important report on fertilizers, 
the Union unanimously endorsed Muscle Shoals as 
the proper location for the Government nitrate 
plant. A wholly new “Order of Business,” laying 
emphasis on local coGperation was adopted for the 
use of Local Unions hereafter. 

In educational matters, the Union asked that 
representatives of the farmers be named on com- 
mittees selecting text books, endorsed medical in- 
spection, compulsory attendance and moonlight 
schools. lt demanded that county boards of ed- 
ucation be elected neither by the legislature nor 
by party conventions, but wholly divorced from 
politics. 

In matters of legislation, the Union took ad- 
vanced ground. Among the measures endorsed 
are a graduated land tax, revision of the national 
system of finance, government ownership of rail- 
ways, telegraphs and mines, the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, the extension of postal savings 
bank features to all post offices here as in Eng- 
land, the Torrens System of registering land ti- 
tles, abolition of the congressional free seed graft, 
election of judges by the people, the election of 
President by popular vote, and the abolition of 
crop liens or their limitation to actual cash pay- 
ments, leaving the giver of the lien free to buy in 
competitive markets. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Charles S. Barrett, Union City, Ga.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. V. Swift, Baker, Ore.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. C. Davis, Gravette, Ark.; Executive Board, 
L. M. Rhodes, Tennessee; J. L. Sheppard, Florida; 
O. F. Dornblaser, Texas; C. H. Gustafson, Nebraska, 
and George H. Bowles, Virginia. All these were 
re-elections with the exception of the last two. A. 
B. Thornhill of Virginia was appointed national 
business agent of the Union. 
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Pianos, 
Organs 


and Phonographs 


Are Superior 


In their remarkable combination 
of high quality and low price 


7 you buy a pronto dal you know 
that you are eres 
getting more for : 
your money than 
canbe obtained any- 
where else. COR- . 
-NISH reputation | 
bears out this state. 
ment. The COR. 
NISH CO. has 
been establi shed 
more than half a 
century, and its ine { 
‘struments arefamous 
for their fine quality and wonderful durability. 
You can easily have a CORNISH in your home, 
on free trial at first, and then on terms to suit— 
why not do it now. 


Try This Piano A Year. 


Play it listen to others play it; en enjoy its rich tone qualities ; 
note its perfect action ; be proud of its superb workmanship; 
see how it adds to the attractiveness of the home. Absolutely 
convince yourself of the egy & of CORNISH instru- 

ments. ere are many ot! les to select from, and a] 
are guaranteed against defect in cabtial or wor! ship for 
25 years. At any time dur:ng the first Trial Year you can, 
if you wish, return the instrument st our expense receive 

payments made on it. 


The Cornish Phonograph 


will play —- kind of dise record 
pone Ty Itsmaryelously accurate sound- 
reprochicing device, and its noiseless 
mechanism appeal to- you instantly. 
‘The illusiration herewith shows one 
of the most popular styles of Cornish 


Corn 





Cabinets. All are toeaiel in de- 
sign and handsomely finished, Write 
today for the CORNISH Phone. 
klet, = out the 
Eke and we will send ito you “oN 
TRIA ‘ou assume no 
ever. If you should not care to _, 


lg can return it to us at our exe 

i We will a with it 12 
Sodio disc records, 2 A 

Choose your own terms pa: 

Write tor tide bool booklet today. — 


Direct From Factory To You 


CORNISH  surprisi low prices are made_posible 
because we sell «sary ay! factory tothe home. There are 
a was profits or storage et ot items YOU 





SAVE. eocneels i. ou lg be disappointed in 
dealing with th RNISH satisfaction is 
absolutely odode Ware = 

Beautifal 

Book Free 
Write today for a copy of ** The 


Book,” Pronounced by 
many the handsomest piano and 
organ catalog ever issued. Gives 
you our money - saving prices, 
and contains important informa- 
tion that everyone should have 
before buying Write today, get 
it by return post. 


Cornish Jo. 
Dept. P-X-F. 
WASHINGTON 
NEW JERSEY 
] 

















1 =—s Rheumatism, gout orlumbago 
are soon relieved by 


Vaseline 


Reg. Vas, Pat, Off” 


Camphorated 


Petroleum Jelly 


Also strongly recommended as @ 
soothing, healing ointment for gathe 
ered breasts. 
At drug and general stores everye 
where. Illustrated booklet describe 
ing all the “Vaseline” Preparations 
mailed free on request together with 
““Vaseline” Poster Stamps. 
CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
59 State Street New York City 


GETA FEATHER Bef 
SA 






























1 40-lb. bed, 1 6-1b. pair 
5 ea 1 pair fall sizs 
lgnkets, 1 full size 
counterpane, retail 
value, $20. Reduced to 
bie 92 for all. 
36-lb. bed $5.92, 40.1b. 
bed $6.92, pillows’ $1 pair. ea 
Mail money order today or 
write for catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING OO., Dept. 400, Chariotte,N.G 
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If you have a farm to rent or that you want 
to sell, now is the time to advertise. 











Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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Coming Thro’ The Rye 


(Suffrage Version) 
If a iassie wants the ballot 
To help to run the town, 
And a lassie gets the ballot 
Need a laddie frown? 
Many a laddie has the ballot 
ot so bright as I, 
And many a laddie votes his ballot 
Overcome with rye. 


If a lassie works for wages, 
Toiling all the day, 

And her work the laddie’s equals, 
Give her equal pay. 

If a body pays the taxes, 
Surely you'll agree. 

That a body earns the franchise, 
Whether he or she. 





things that make the difference. 
Nothing indicates carelessness and 
slovenly habits like frowsy hair, miss- 
ing buttons, spots, soiled collars and 
ribbons, and so on. A really refined 
and lady-like girl never gets into the 
habit of wearing a boudoir cap or ki- 
mono. She has love- 
ly dresses for parties, 
but they are simple, 
too, and get their 
beauty from grace and 


coloring. Her street 
dress is a suit and 
pretty shirtwaists, 
with the _ prettiest 








CLOTHES AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
CHARACTER 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn That Simplicity Is the Key- 
note of Refinement in Dress 

ELL,” said Miss Margaret, as 

the group of girls and boys 
gathered for their customary meet- 
ing, “you are each to 
describe a correctly 
dressed person. Who 
selected the baby?” 

“J,” spoke up Mary. 
“The proper way for 
a baby to be dressed 
is as daintily as pos- 
sible ;no heavy,coarse 
embroidery on the lit- 
tle garments, no elab- 
orate trimming, laces 
or ruffles, but many 
simple, well-made lit- 
tle dresses, finished 
at the neck and 
sleeves with a dainty 
lace ruffle, or, per- 
haps, a tiny tatting edging. I have 
often wondered if even the tatting 
did not scratch and hurt the tender 
dear little neck. Everything about a 
baby, from soft, warm carriage robe 
to its sheer little cap, should be of 
good material, simple and sweet. It 
should be dressed according to sea- 
son. We too often dress the baby 
insufficiently warm in winter and cool 
in summer.” 

“The school girl comes next,” 
Martha, “she’s my choice. 
young girl going to school ought to 
have a simple, one-piece dress, or, 
preferably, a middy suit, either of 
wool or cotton. She 
should never wear 
soiled, partly worn- 
out “Sunday” dresses 
to school, nor should 
she wear fancy, thin 
stockings, cheap fin- 
ery nor jewelry of any 
kind. White wash col- 
lars are pretty. Her 
hair should be neatly 
brushed and fastened 
with a barette or pret- 
ty black, red or dark 
blue hair ribbons, nev- 
er with a stringy or 
soiled, colored ribbon, 
and her face and 
hands should be scru- 
pulously clean. When she is at home 
she wears a wash dress or a pretty 
over-apron.” 

“My turn next,” said Alice. “Mar- 
tha’s school girl has grown up into a 
young lady now, and while at home 
about her work she wears a wash 
dress, with white collar and cuffs. 
Her hair is puffed around her face a 
bit and coiled becomingly. Her shoes 
are neat black, with flat heels, not 
those with the high heels or all run 
down and turned over. A true lady is 
always careful about the little things 
that count so much—her shoes are 
always neat, the fingers of her gloves 
are kept nicely darned and her col- 
lars clean and fresh. You know the 
old saying, “clothes make the man,” 
really has more truth in it than one 

















A spotty effect 


said 











When in 
wear this con- 
forming to the 
prevailing fashion 


doubt 





would suppose, and it is the iittle 


I think a 


shoes she can afford.” 

“Now for the house- 
keeper, Bessie.” 

“seer Hair 18 ot 
skinned back from 
her face and twisted 
into a hard, tight, un- 
becoming knot at the 
back of her head; 





A style too strik- 
ing for the stout 


it is fluffed around her face, and 
fixed in some loose, soft style. This 
keeps her from having that tired 


drawn look so many women bring 
to their faces by their method of 
arranging the hair. My housekeeper 
does not wear a loose-hanging calico 
wrapper in the kitchen, but a neat 
gingham one-piece house-dress. Over 
this she ties a large, motherly-look- 
ing apron. Her smile is so cheering 
and bright that the children all has- 
ten to help her in every way possible, 
for they know she will not scowl at 
their efforts; she seems to encourage 
and inspire them to love their duties. 
She dresses well at church, on the 
street, and any other time. The mate- 
rial is always good and the style not 
extreme.” 

“Edith, what have 
you to tell us?” 

“Well,” responded 
Edith, “there really 
aren’t so very many 
old people who be- 
long to the type who 
try to act and dress 
as if they were many 
years younger. I love 


the dear, sweet old 
lady who wears a 
neat, simple gray, 


black, white or laven- 
der dress, either of 
cotton, wool or silk 
2 material, with a soft, 
A harmonious ‘ 

effect fleecy white or laven- 
der shawl and dainty little collar. 
Well groomed old age is as beautiful 
as youth. QOut on the street she looks 

like her well clothed daughter.” 

“Do you really. think Grandma 
ought to dress like trim little Bes- 
sie?” asked John. 

“Goodness, no!” 





was the emphatic 


reply. “Old age must be and look 
comfortable. As the old. colored wo- 
man said when asked if it was not 


hard to be old, ‘Land sakes, no, child! 
not when yo’ makes up yo’ mind you 


is old and stops a-strivin’ and sets 
loose’.” 
“It is really too bad,” continued 


Miss Margaret, “that 
all people do not real- 
ize what a difference 
the right and wrong 
kind of clothing make 
in their appearance, 
and even in their dis- 
positions. Seme peo- 
ple seem to have the 
knack of stressing 
their bad points and 
concealing their good 
ones. Haven’t you all 
seen the short, pudgy 





4 little woman, who 
A false striving Wears the skin-tight 
for effect to be waist, flat hat, big 
avoided é . c & 


pattern or cross lines, 
ruffles and drapery that emphasizes 
her shortness and stoutness? And 
then the tall, stringy, sallow woman, 
(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Suggestions for December 


“At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year,’ 


REPARE for Christmas a little all 

along; then there is no hurrying, 
scurrying and weariness to take away 
its sweetness. 

Home-made gifts are acceptable, 
but see that no useless dust-catching 
article is made when, for the same ex- 
penditure, some practical thing, quite 
as dainty, can be made. 

k x * 

Consu:: your family about what pa- 
pers and magazines you will take this 
year. First decide upon how much 
money you can spend and then get the 
best you can. If you can afford it at 
all, take the county paper, a national 
one, your own farm paper, a magazine 
for the mother, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. 

x ok Ox 

Is winter comfortable for you? 
Timely preparation counts more these 
next few months than at any other 
time. A large supply of readily availa- 
ble cut wood, floors that are well 
chinked or otherwise made warm and 
free from drafts, the smokehouse and 
barrels ready for meat, glass jars 
ready for canning the surplus, a closet 
in which the canned fruit will not 
freeze, plenty of potatoes, turnips and 
other root crops and, last, but not 
least, a good stove beside which the 
baby may have its bath. 

Quilt-making time is here. Try this 
method this winter: use a good qual- 
ity of material for the covering, one 
that will not wear out in many years: 
save a piece to baste over the end of 
the comforter to be taken off and 
washed when soiled. Use well wash- 
ed and teased wool for filling, instead 
of cotton. Wool costs twice as much 
but gives. five times the warmth and 
wears practically forever. Make some 
of the comforters of fine feathers. If 
you dampen the feathers a little they 
are easily handled. Put the down- 
filled comforter out on the line in the 
shade on a windy day and it will fluff 
up again. 

* x * 

Is baby’s cot warm? All the covers 
in the world will not keep baby warm 
unless you have “covers” underneath. 

* * * 

Avoid sore throat this month; it’sthe 
forerunner of many ills. One who 
develops the sore throat habit pays 
the price later in life in rheumatism, 
appendicitis and many other diseases. 
A good atomizer and a soothing oil 
spray is a splendid investment. Var- 
ious throat specialists recommend 
their use after a dusty drive, after be- 
ing in a crowd, as at church or school, 
or when there is the slightest indica- 
tion of inflammation. Put the nozzle 
of the atomizer between the tightly 
closed lips, breathe in while pressing 
the bulb, keep the lips closed and 
breathe out through the nose. This 
method makes the spray reach many 
small passages that would not other- 
wise be reached. 

x OK Ok 

Does your head get cold at night 
when sleeping on the porch or in the 
open window? Make yourself a nighi 
cap of a double thickness of Canton 
flannel. Bring it down well over the 
forehead. The bottom of a wornout 
night dress will do to make the cap of. 

x OK OK 

Have hot, easily-digested suppers. 
Macaroni and tomatoes, hot apple 
sauce and toast, Queen’s toast or a 
well-flavored cream soup are good. 

*x* * * 

Put the children to bed early. The 
pathetic, tired, dull-eyed little chil- 
dren we sometimes see, falling over 
the drafty floor in exhaustion, should 
not be. 

x ok x 

Limit the amount of meat for chil- 
dren if they are irritable, fretful and 
nervous. Give none at all after the 
noon hour if they wake up during the 
night. 
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Styles for the 
School Girl 












tha. 


8060—Girls’ Kimono.—Cut in sizes 4 to 14 years, 
is made with the yoke and sleeves in one piece and the pattern 
provides for a cap. 
8069—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
at the front and the dress has a gathered skirt. 
Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





8069 


8032—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. The dress closes at 
the front and has a three-gored gathered skirt. 
8034—Children’s Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
closes at the front and has a plaited skirt, 
8039—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
a gathered skirt and may be made with or without the Ber- 


The dress 


The dress has 


The kimona is 


The closing is 





A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 


“The Seven Ages of Woman,” With 
Suggestions for Featuring Each of 
the Different Ages 


tgp years ago another maga- 
zine published a suggested outline 
for a bazaar, called “The Seven Ages 
of Woman.” This idea seems .to us 
such an attractive one that we are 
giving it here, with modifications, 
hoping that the United Farm Women 
will be able to utilize it in giving their 
Christmas bazaars. 

For this fair there will be seven 
booths required. Drape them in the 
seven colors of the rainbow, using 
one color for each. Over each booth 
suspend a rainbow, made by using 
half a barrel hoop, wrapped with the 
colors of the rainbow—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 
This is easily accomplished by cutting 
the different strips of cloth and wrap- 
ping smoothly. The room should be 
decorated with ferns, potted plants, 
Christmas bells, holly wreaths, and all 
kinds of evergreens. 


The saleswomen will dress, as far as 
possible, to match the color of the 
booths, or in white with pretty crepe 
paper sashes drawn diagonally from 
one shoulder to the waist, and smalf 
bows of crepe paper in the hair. 

Booth 1—The Baby.—Baby blue 
should be the color here. Some time 
ahead collect all the pictures, backs 
of magazines, advertisements, etc., of 
babies you can find. Fasten these all 
around the booth for decoration. In 
the center of booth have a baby car- 
riage, or better, a large basket draped 
in blue and white, with a large baby 
coll in it. Such things as rubber dolls, 
rattles, strings of spools, tiny crochet- 
ed balls, baby caps, bibs, sacques, 
dresses, and anything and everything 
a baby wears, are sold here. 

Booth 2—The Child.—Articles for 
children from babyhood up to ten or 
twelve years are sold here—dolls’ 
furniture, dolls of all kinds, games, 
balls, bats, children’s books, beads, 
whistles, mechanical toys, slates, pads, 
pencils, neckties, and simple candy, 
especially molasses stick and butter 
scotch. 

Booth 3—The School Girl.—Girls of 
high school age should wait at this 
booth, and will offer for sale college 
pennants, handkerchiefs, collars, ja- 
bots, hair ribbons, narrow ribbon, 
simple lingerie, shirt waists, fancy 
aprons, books, writing paper, Christ- 
mas cards, Christmas tree decora- 
tions, tissue paper, red baby ribbon, 
tags, kimonos, and all sorts of candy, 
especially fudge and the richer kinds. 

Booth 4—The Young Lady.—A var- 
ied assortment is contained in this 
hooth—fans, articles for the dressing 
table, such as toilet articles, powder, 
powder puffs, cold cream, perfume, 
small gold pins, hatpins, bits of em- 
broidery, boudoir caps, silver picture 
frames, hand mirrors, fancy bags, 











aprons, material for fancy work, etc., 
here. 

Booth 5—The Bride.—The saleswo- 
men here should be dressed in white. 
They will sell everything suggestive | 
of wedding presents, with linen es- 
pecially in evidence—towels, wash 
cloths, napkins, doilies, centerpieces, 
dresser scarfs, sideboard covers, linen 
sheets and pillow cases, fancy em- 
broidered lingerie, pretty glass vases, 
bowls, little clocks, odd pieces of chi- 
na, potted plants, etc., etc. 

A delightful little plan for making 
money at this booth is to have rich 
black fruit cake, baked in small pans, 
iced with white, to sell as “wedding 
cake.” Take orders for large cakes 
here. 

Booth 6—The Housekeeper.—M id- 
dle-aged women serve at this booth, 
sell all utility articles, things for the 
kitchen—cooking utensils, egg-beat- 
ers, meat grinders, canned fruits, tins 
of vegetables by the dozen, dust caps 
and aprons, laundry bags, soaps, ex- 
tracts, jams, jellies, rolls of shelf pa- 
per, etc., etc. 

The special feature of this booth 
should be the lunches that are served. 





Small tables should be placed around, 
and such things as stewed and fried 
oysters, chicken salad, sandwiches, | 
and tea or coffee, ice cream and cake, | 
etc., sold. 

Booth 7—The Grandmother.—The 
saleswomen should be dressed to rep- ' 
resent old ladies, with powdered hair 
and soft gray or black dresses, with 
white collars and cuffs. They should 
sell foot-stools, hot water bags, sofa 
cushions, knitted goods, shawls, bed 
slippers, old ladies’ caps, work bags | 
and baskets, medicine glasses, quilts, | 
etc., etc. | 

A charming little entertainment | 
might be arranged for this fair, con- | 
sisting of a tableau for each age rep- 
resented, with music played or sung 
while it is shown. Suggestions for | 


this tableau will appear next week. | 





One Woman’s Method of Getting 
Beauty 


FRIEND of mine was so unfor- 

tunate as to choose a husband 
who hated flowers—said “Nobody 
ever lived on flowers, it took bread 
and meat”—and lots more such stuff. 
So my friend, who loves flowers her- 
self, took the chicken and egg money 
and fenced—with woven wire—a small 
plot at one side of the yard. 


In this she raises all kinds of hardy 
flowers—phlox, lilacs, honeysuckle, 
roses, Cannas, zinnias, touch-me-nots, 
and dozens more. As fast as one kind 
dies down something else takes its 
place, so that her graden is a blaze of 
glory all summer and far into autumn. 
The husband objected strongly to the 
flower garden, but now, when passers- 
by and visitors exclaim over its love- 
liness, he smiles all over his face and 
does not disclaim the compliments. 

This same woman hauled rock on a 
sled and with the help of her little 
boys made rock walks from the front 
door to the gate and to her flower 
garden. She loves beauty in all its 
forms, and no whim can prevent her 
having it. I think it would be well 
for all of us if we were more like her. 
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Grain-fed hens of- 
ten carry yolks they 
can’t complete into 
eggs because their feed 
lacks white-forming 
nutriments. Missours 
Experiment Station testa show that 
100 Ibs, of wheat, corn, Oats, bariey, 
kaffir corn make 224 ie to only 
154 whites. Based on data 

Whites 


Yolke 
eed makes 247.49 142.11 
Purina Chicken ee 
Chowder makes 182.05 282.55 
Th tote nek pene att soll 
ese is make a practic: 
number of yolks tod whites and 
more of both than ordinary feeds. 
That's why we can guarantee 
Moreeggs or money back 
on Purina Chicken Chowder if fed 
with Purina Scratch Feed as a 
ed. Write for 
Getalie and for 
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IVORY SOAP 
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CONOMY is taught by experience. Once 
you know how satisfactory Ivory Soap 

is for the bath and toilet, you will use no 
That will mean a saving of 3c to 20c 


have been paying for toilet soap. 
We say “You will use no other” because 


Ivory is sure to please you. 
your skin smart or burn no matter how ten- 
der. It gives a copious lather. It rinses easily. 
It always leaves your skin refreshingly clean. 
Its high grade materials give it the most pleas- 
ing natural odor imaginable. 
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“My Princess Warming Closet 
Keeps Food Fresh and Moist” 


And that’s 


where my PRI 


‘It keeps food fresh and moist—and because the 
Yo stead of running through it, all dry heat is eliminated. 

“There’s no place for steaming grease and dirt to get in— 

bottom and the lid closes tight. 

ith pipe out of the way, heatis not thrown in your face.” 

his is but one of the many conveniences of the Allen’s 

Princess Ranges shown in our handsome new catalogue. 

Write for your copy today and learn all about the range 

that is making cooking a pleasure for so many 


a ee ee women. 
a 
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Eiiteds “The Range 
THAD That Keeps Up 
~~ the Fame of 
\ | \ Southern 
Cooking” 
+t | 
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*“*Many times my meals are ready before the family gets to the table. 


S warming closet comes in so handy. 
ipe is BEHIND the closet, in- 


no pipe holes at top and 


ALLEN'SEDBINCESS 
RANGES 


ye 


} ALIEN MFG.CO, 
305 Tenth Ave. 


A ==1 _, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 


(TRA 


The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 

















CHAPTER II—(Continued) 


“T DON’T know—exactly; but not 
any more than I can’t help, cer- 
tainly. Whatever happens, Thomas, 
we don’t want to spoil Pollyanna; 
and no child could help being spoiled 
if she once got it in her head that she 
was a sort of—-of—” 

“Of medicine bottle with a label 
of full instructions for taking?” in- 
terpolated the doctor, with a smile. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Chilton. “It’s 
her unconsciousness that saves the 
whole thing. You know that, dear.” 

“Yes, I know,” nodded the man. 

“She knows, of course, that you 
and I, and half the town are playing 
the game with her, and that we—we 
are wonderfully happier because we 
are playing it.” Mrs. Chilton’s voice 
shook a little, then went on more 
steadily. “But if, consciously, she 
should begin to be anything but her 
own natural, sunny, happy little self, 
playing the game that her father 
taught her, she would be—just what 
that nurse said she sounded like— 
‘impossible.’ So, whatever I tell her, 
I sha’n’t tell her that she’s going 
down to Mrs. Carew’s to cheer her 
up,” concluded Mrs. Chilton, rising to 
her feet with decision, and putting 
away her work. 

“Which is where I think you're 
wise,” approved the doctor. 

Pollyanna was told the next day; 
and this was the manner of it. 

“My dear,” began her aunt, when 
the two were alone together that 


morning, “how would you like to 
spend next winter in Boston?” 

“With you?” 

“No; I have decided to go with your 
uncle to Germany. But Mrs. Carew, 
a dear friend of Dr. Ames, has asked 
you to come and stay with her for 
the winter, and I think I shall let you 
go.” 

Pollyanna’s face fell. 

“But in Boston I won’t have Jimmy, 
or Mr. Pendleton, or Mrs. Snow, or 
anybody that I know, Aunt Polly.” 

“No dear; but you didn’t have them 
when you came here—till you found 
them.” 


Pollyanna gave a sudden smile. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, so I didn’t! And 
that means that down to Boston there 
are some Jimmys and Mr. Pendletons 
and Mrs. Snows waiting for me that 
I don’t know, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, Gear.’ 

“Then I can be glad of that. I be- 
lieve now, Aunt Polly, you know how 
to play the game better than I do. 
1 never thought of the folks down 
there waiting for me to know them. 
And there’s such a lot of ‘em too. I 
saw some of them when I was there 
two years ago with Mrs. Gray. We 
were there two whole hours, you 
know, on my way here from out 
West. 

“There was a man in the station— 
a perfectly lovely man who told me 
where to get a drink of water. Do 
you suppose he’s there now? Id 
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make the day a merry one. 


The Kodak catalogw 








A happy Christmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good times at the moment; 
that indoors and out gives zest to the merry making and 
then —preserves the happy picture story of all that goes to 


; e, free at your dealer's, or by mail, tells in detail about 
the various Kodak and Brownie cameras—from $1.25 upward. Photography is 
really very simple and inexpensive. Kodak has made it so. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 435 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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like to know him. And there was a 
nice lady with a little girl. They 
live in Boston. They said they did. 
The little girl’s name was Susie Smith. 
Perhaps I could get to know them. 
Do you suppose I could? And there 
was a boy, and another lady with a 
baby—only they lived in Honolulu, so 
probably I couldn’t find them there 
now. But there’d be Mrs. Carew, any- 
way. Who is Mrs. Carew, Aunt Pol- 
ly? Is she a relation?” 


“Dear me, Pollyanna!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Chilton, half-laughingly, half- 
despairingly. How do you expect 


anybody to keep up with your tongue, 
much less your thoughts, when they 
skip from Honolulu and back again 
in two seconds! No, Mrs. Carew isn’t 
any relation to us. She’s Miss Della 
Wetherby’s sister. Do you remember 
Miss Wetherby at the Sanatorium?” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“Her sister? Miss Wetherby’s sis- 
ter? Oh, then she’ll be lovely, I 
know. Miss Wetherby was. I loved 
Miss Wetherby. She had little smile- 
wrinkles all around her eyes and 
mouth, and she knew the nicest 
stories. I only had her two months, 
though, because she only got there 
a little while before I came away. 
At first I was sorry that I hadn’t had 
her all the time, but afterwards I 
was glad; for you see if 1 had had 
her all the time, it would have been 
harder to say good-by than ‘twas 
when I’d only had her a little while. 
And now it'll seem as if I had her 
again, ’cause I’m going to have her 
sister.” 

Mrs. Chilton drew in her breath 
and bit her lip. 

“But, Pollyanna, dear, you must 
not expect that they’ll be quite alike,” 
she ventured. 

“Why, they’re sisters, Aunt Polly,” 
argued the little girl, her eyes widen- 
ing; “and I thought sisters were al- 
ways alike. We had two sets of ’em 
in the Ladies’ Aiders. One set was 
twins, and they were so alike you 
couldn’t tell which was Mrs. Peck 
and which was Mrs. Jones, until a 
wart grew on Mrs. Jones’s nose, then 
of course we could, because we looked 
for the wart the first thing. And 
that’s what I told her one day when 
she was complaining that people call- 
ed her Mrs.Peck, and I said if they’d 
only look for the wart as I did, they’d 
know right off. But she acted real 
cross—I mean displeased, and I’m 
afraid she didn’t like it—though I 
don’t see why; for I should have 


| thought she’d been glad there was 


something they could be told apart 
by, ’specially as she was the president, 
and didn’t like it when folks didn’t 
act as if she was president—best seats 
and introductions and special atten- 
tions at church suppers, you know. 
But she didn’t, and afterwards I heard 
Mrs. White tell Mrs. Rawson that 
Mrs. Jones had done everything she 
could think of to get rid of that wart, 
even to trying to put salt on a bird’s 
tail. But 1 don’t see how that could 
do any good. Aunt Polly, does put- 
ting salt on a bird’s tail help the warts 
on people’s noses?” 


“Of course not, child! How you do 


run on, Pollyanna, especially if you 


get started on those Ladies’ Aiders!” 

“Do I, Aunt Polly?” asked the lit- 
tle girl, ruefully. And does it plague 
you? I don’t mean to plague you, 
honestly, Aunt Polly. And, anyway, if 
I do plague you about those Ladies’ 
Aiders, you can be kind o’ glad, for 
if ’'m thinking of the Aiders, I’m sure 
to be thinking how glad I am that I 
don’t belong to them any longer, but 
have got an aunt all my own. You 
can be glad of that, can’t you, Aunt 
Polly?” 

“Yes, yes, dear, of course I can, of 
course I can,” laughed Mrs Chilton, 
rising to leave the room, and feeling 


| suddenly very guilty that she was 
| conscious sometimes of a little of her 


old irritation against Pollyanna’s per- 
petual gladness. 
During the next few days, while 


| letters concernin yanna’s wi 
| lett c ! g Polly . nter 


stay in Boston were flying back and 
forth, Pollyanna herself was prepar- 
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ing for that stay by a series of fare- 
well’visits to her Beldingsville friends. 

Everybody in the little Vermont 
village knew Poliyanna now, and al- 
most everybody was playing the game 
with her. The few who were not, 
were not refraining because of ig- 
norance of what the glad game was. 
So to one house after another Polly- 
anna carried the news now that she 
was going down to Boston to spend 
the winter; and loudly rose the 
clamor of regret and remonstrance, 
all the way from Nancy in Aunt 
Polly’s own kitchen to the great 
house on the hill where lived John 
Pendleton. 

Nancy did not hesitate to say— to 
every one except her mistress—that 
she considered this Boston trip all 
foolishness, and that for her part she 
would have been glad to take Miss 
Pollyanna home with her to the cor- 
ners, she would, she would; and then 
Mrs. Polly could have gone to Ger- 
many all she wanted to. 

On the hill John Pendleton said 
practically the same thing, only he 
did not hesitatae to say it to Mrs. 
Chilton herself. As for Jimmy, the 
twelve-year-old boy whom John Pen- 
dleton had taken into his home be- 
cause Pollyanna wanted him to, and 
whom he had adopted—because he 
wanted to himself—as for Jimmy, 
Jimmy was indignant, and he was not 
slow to show it. 

“But you’ve just come,” he re- 
proached Pollyanna, in the tone of 
voice a small boy is apt to use when 
he wants to hide the fact that he has 
a heart. 

“Why, I’ve been here ever since the 
last of March. Besides, it isn’t as if 
I was going to stay. It’s only for this 
winter.” 

“I don’t care. You’ve been away for 
a whole year, ’most, and if I'd s’posed 
you was going away again right off, 
the first thing, [ wouldn’t have help- 
ed one mite to meet you with flags 
and bands and things, that day you 
come from the Sanatorium.” 

“Why, Jimmy Bean!” ejaculated 
Pollyanna, in amazed disapproval. 
Then, with a touch of superiority 
born of hurt pride, she observed: 
“I’m sure I didn’t ask you to meet 
me with bands and things—and you 
made two mistakes in that sentence. 
You shouldn’t say ‘you was’; and [ 
think ‘you come’ is wrong. It doesn’t 
sound right anyway.” 

“Well, who cares if I did?” 

Pollyanna’s eyes grew still more 
disapproving. 

“You said you did—when you asked 
me this summer to tell you when you 
said things wrong, because Mr. Pen- 
dleton was trying to make you talk 
right.” 

“Well, if you’d been brought up in 
a ’sylum without any folks that cared, 
instead by a whole lot of old women 
who didn’t have anything to do but 
to tell you how to talk right, maybe 
you'd say “you was,” and a whole lot 
more worse things, Pollyanna Whit- 
tier!” 

“Why, Jimmy Bean!” flared Polly- 


anna. “My Ladies’ Aiders weren’t 
old women—that is, not many of 
them, so very old,” she corrected 


hastily, her usual proclivity for truth 
and literalness superseding her an- 
ger; “and—” 

“Well, I’m not Jimmy Bean, either,” 
interrupted the boy, uptilting his 
chin. 

“You’re—not—Why, Jimmy Be— — 
What do you mean?” demanded the 
little girl. 

“Tve been adopted, legally. Ue’s 
been intending to do it, all along, he 
says, only he didn’t get to it. Now 
he’s done it. I’m to be called ‘Jimmy 
Pendleton,’ and I’m to call him Uncle 
John, only I ain’t— are not—I mean, 
I am not used to it yet, so I hain’t— 
haven’t begun to call him that, much.” 

The boy still spoke crossly, aggriev- 
edly, but every trace-of displeasure 
had fled from the little girl’s face at 
his words. She clapped her hands 
joyfully. 

(Continued next week) 
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LY Buy Your Tires 
f At Factory Prices 


All you need to 
know about the tires 
you buy is how much 
they cost and how 
long they will last. 











B Cha ited FIRES 
Buckskins are sold direct at 
prices which are “the low- 
est in America,’’ They are 
| cheap in price only. Hun- 
dreds of Buckskin users get 
much more than the 








WM 4000-Mile 
XN Wy. Guarantee 
NSF And of the thousands we sold 
SWC last year only 4-10 of one per 
yr eent came back for adjust- 
>). ment. We pay expressage. 
~€\ re Write today for details of 
yy our low-price offer to car 
NZ 1 i ffer to cal 
- = owners. 
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The Exand Mi. Rubber Co. 
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ez, = : 
wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and Gig- 
Back. Back motion of carriage 3 times as fast as any 
other in the market. Frictlon Clutch Feed, causing 
ail the feed gearing to stand still while backing; 
great saving In power and wear. Catalog and prices 
free. Also Spring Harrows, Cultivators, Corn Plant- 
ers, Shellers, etc. 

Mention this paper. 


Hench & Dromgold, Mfrs., York, Pa. 


No Home Should Be 
Without Running Water 


It means health, comfort and pleasure to 
the whole family. ‘The gasoline-engine- 
driven equipments involve only the very 
slight cost of an accasional gal- 
lon of gasoline or other fuel. © 
PRICES, $30.00 AND UP 

Supply you with running , 
water for drinking and cleans 
img purposes, fire  protec- 
tion, and other uses. Write 
us today. \ 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & . 
WELL CO., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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1 HAVE NOW MADE IT POSSIBLE 
for any worthy, creditable person, any- 
where inthe U. $. to buy a High Grade 

engine on practically his ownterms 





ED. H. WITTE 


Write me 

stating what 

size engine PART CASH 
you need and 

I will mail you OR 
latest WITTE BANK 


prices direct from 
factory. Write for Free 
Book “How to Judge En- 
gines”—Ed. H. Witte. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 














Self-sharpening Double Grinding 
Rings—do twice the work with less 
power — positive force feed — never 
chokes, Gear Drive 
Grinds corn on cob or in 
shucks, shell corn, sheat 
oats, kaffir corn, alfalfa, 
rye, wheat, barley,cotton seed. 
Coarse or 
time, labor, 
money. 9 sizes. 2 ta 25 ‘ 
H.P. For steam or gasoline. 
. Fully guaranteed. 
Write today for catalog. 
The Superior Mfg. & Mill Co. 
eg EastSt., Springfield, 0. 








HOME OWNERS 


Our big new catalog of shade trees, evergreens, 
roses, fruit trees, small fruits, is just off the 
press. Many illustrations (four in color), revised 
descriptions. Send for a copy today. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 








Rusts and Smuts 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


becomes scattered and kept this up 
for a long term of years it is probable 
that the amount of smut would be re- 
duced if not entirely eradicated. 
Moisture and large succulent growth 
are the favoring conditions to corn 
smut. 


Oat and Wheat Smuts 


HE damage done by smut in oats 
is much under estimated. The rea- 
sons are that the plants are often 
stunted, and being smaller are not 
noticed, and the smut may be so cov- 
ered as not to be plainly seen. The 
amount of damage probably amounts 
to from 5 to 8 per cent. Stevens es- 
timates the annual loss in this coun- 
try between 10 and 20 million dollars. 
There are two smuts of wheat. The 
“loose” and the “stinking” smut. The 
spores or “seeds” of the loose smut of 
oats and the stinking smut of wheat 
may be carried on the seeds or may 
be carried to the seeds and infect 
them by anything with which the 
spores and seeds may come in con- 
tact, as by threshing machines, in- 
fected sacks, or other numerous 
means. These smuts of oats and 
| wheat only begin growth and enter 
the plant, when it is very young or 
just as it springs from the seed. At 
no other time in the growth of the 
plants can oats or wheat be attacked 





FRUIT GROWERS | 








Do your neighbors read eur paper? 


by these smut fungi. The fungus af- 
ter entering the seedling (very 
young) oat or wheat plant grows 
with it, but appears only as the seeds 
are forming and ripening, as masses 
of smut in place of grain or in the 
chaff. 

The remedy is simple and effective. 
To prevent the loose smut of oats 
| and the stinking smut of wheat plant 
| seed entirely free of smut spores. 
| This can be positively done only by 
treating the seed just before sowing. 
| The formalin treatment is the best 





and has been described in The Pro-| 
gressive Farmer twice a year for the! 


last several years, once when the oats | 


| are being sowed and once when they 
| are being harvested. 

| There is also a loose smut of wheat 
| and also of barley, that is sometimes 
| very destructive, but unlike the smuts 
| just described infection with this 
| smut occurs only at blossoming time. 
'In these smuts the fungus lies dor- 


mant in the seed or grain and devel- | 


| ops in the seedling. An infected plant | 


is thus produced to infect seed at the 
next flowering time. 
tical remedy or means of protection 


is to obtain seed from a field where | 


none of this smut existed. 


} 
| 


The only prac- | 


| 


Rusts and smut are simply plants | 


which attack and live on other plants 
as parasites. That is, they live at the 
expense of the plants they attack and 
often so interfere with the growth of 
the plants attacked as to completely 
destroy- their usefulness. 
that the attacking fungus is small or 
the spore from which it starts is so 


The fact, | 


small that it cannot be noticed mere-'! 


| ly shows how necessary it is for the 


| farmer to study the work of others | 


and learn the best means discovered 
for protecting his crops. No man is 
likely to be successful unless he uses 
facts and ideas which hewid not him- 
self find out. 


WISH-BONE NOT NEEDED 


They were dining off fowl in a restaurant, 
“You see,” 
the wish-bone, ‘‘you take hold here. Then 
we must both make a wish and pull, and 

| when it breaks the one who has the bigger 
part of it will have his or her wish granted.” 

“But I don't know what to wish for,’’ she 
protested, 

“Oh, you can think of something,’ he 
said, 

“No, I can't,” she replied; “I can't think 
of anything I want very much,” 

“Well, I'l] wish for you,’’ he exclaimed. 

“Will you, really?” she asked. 

“Fea,” 

“Well, then, there’s no use fooling with 
the old wish-bone,” she interrupted, with a 
glad smile; ‘‘tyou can have me.’’—Wisconsin 

State Journal. 





CAN HE? 
| A pig club worker inquired: “Can I get 
| @ pair of pigs no akin for 50 subscriptions?” 


thing. 
you. 


“ | You bet he can and you may do the same! 


he explained, as he showed her | 





Start your club today we will help | 


‘ 


oe Sold by dealers near you. 
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When You Blast Stumps 
You Improve the Soil 


Burning stumps destroys fertility. Pulling them out 
is slow and expensive. When you d/ast them out, the 
work is done cheaply and quickly. And besides getting 
rid of the stump, you also liberate the plant food in 
the subsoil. The best way to do this work is with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSFVE _ 
The Original Farm Powder 


Use Atlas Farm Powder to 
break up hardpan, shale and 
clay subsoils, ané get better 
crops. Use it to dig ditches 
—do a month’s work in a day. 
Use it in planting trees—get 
stronger, deeper roots. 





Easy to buy, easy to use, and 
always satisfactory, because 
made especially for farm 
work. Quick and economical 
—bore a hole, load it, light 
the fuse and the work is done! 


Mail Coupon for “Better Farming” 














You will find our illustrated book “ Better Farming” full 
of helpful, valuable information. It tells how to get 
better crops and save money on farm work by using Atlas 
Farm Powder, The Safest Explosive. Mail the coupon mow. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Sircc:! Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “Better 
Farming.” I am interested in the use 
of explosives for the purpose before 
which I mark X. PF7 


Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Planting ( 
Ditch Digging 
Quarrying-Mining 
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Address S| 




















RUN-DOWN 
AND SOUR 


FARMS 


You can double or even quadruple their value and yield by treating them with Ladco, 
a ton or more to the acre, costing only $1.50 a ton in carlots of thirty tons f. o. b. fac- 
tory, Ladds, Ga. Ladco is a recently discovered soil-sweetener and potash-liberator, or 
at least new to many farmers in the South. Is is composed of manurial limestone of ex- 
ceptional quality, scientifically ground for agricultural use, The wWorn-out as well as 
the sour lands of the South are now known to contain great stores of potash and phos- 
phorus “locked up’ in a form that the crops can not digest. Ladco ‘‘unlocks’” both pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid making them available for plant growth. It wonderfully pro- 
motes the growth of bacteria that make nitrates from the nitrogen of the air, 


Farmers report splendid profits on their investments in Ladco. One writes, ‘‘Ladco 
increased my yield of cotton and oats by half.’’ Another writes, “Used Ladco to great 
advantage on wheat and cotton.’’ Another says, ‘Almost doubled my yield of pea- 
nuts.’’ Another writes, “Obtained great results from Ladco on corn, cotton, wheat, rye, 
peanuts, peas, vegetables, fruits and alfalfa.” A Georgia farmer, who could never get @ 
stand of alfalfa writes, ‘‘Have sixty-five acres of alfalfa, all on account of Ladco.” An- 
other says, “I would’t think of sowing aifalfa again without Ladco,” 

To insure prompt delivery, place your order early as the demand this season will be 
heavy on account of the scarcity of potash. Mention this paper and we will send free a 
package of Litmus with directions for testing sour soils, also descriptive literature and 
valuable suggestions for using Ladco, Address 


LADD LIME & STONE COMPANY, 
901-A Healey Bidg., ATLANTA, GA. 





Mr. Plantation Owner: 








Every Year You Have to Face 
THE LUMBER PROBLEM. 

Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than youcan use. The “traveling’’ nulls not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 
for you. Settle the Question for.Ali Times. 

Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
auling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 

© causing them to make more, thereby increasing 
™ your rentals. 


Now is the Time to Act. 

Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock tull of valuable information. Re- 
member, we have been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery ts 
our vet Write us yourp wants. Our terms are most 
liberal. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 
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The Well Known Spotless Rubber Roofing—1-ply 87c. 
ply $1.20, 3-ply $1.50 per roll. A limited stock of mill-ends (2 to 





ieces to roll) 1-ply 74¢, 2-ply $1.07, 3-ply $1.32 per roll. A strictly 
\ irst-quality weather-proof, water-tight roofing, sold direct by ‘‘The 
South’s Mail Order House’’ at considerably less than the usual prices. 

\, Rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; fully gua- 
MS ranteed. Write for free catalog of 6000 money-saving bargains. 


The Spotiess Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


RUBBER ROOFING? 














FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. “JERSEY WAKE- 
FIELD,” ‘“‘CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TIFT, JR., TIF TON, GA. 


























‘*HUSTLER” 


Machineryis Guaranteed 
Is accurate. durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 

Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCKER | 


Makes fioor- 
ing, ceiling, | 
moulding, eto, 
Guaranteed to 
do first-class 
work. 


Salem Iron Wks. 


oe oerees 


‘Winston- Salem; N.C. 
r Columbia, S. C. 











FEATHER I BED "BARGAINS—$8. 75 
Bend us $8.75 and we will ship you one first-class new 40 

ad Bed, ($10.00|; one pair 6-pound new Feather 
pall’ new live saaitary eeamie covered with 
"A. feather Proof ticking or high grade fancy 
Ti jel Berd ig full size Blankets ($3.00); one full 
size white C rpane ($3); and one pair Lace Pillow Shams 
($1), ALL FOR ‘ON LY $8.75. This offer is good for a short 
time only and positively the biggest bargain ever offered. Sat- 
isfacticn guaranteed. Mail money order now or write for or- 


der blanks. 
Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 25 Greensboro, N.C. 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Haller andif you 
Study true economy you will 


buy the best one. There are 
14.000 Star Hullers in use 
What more could be said of 


any machine? They are made 
sizes and styles, 10 to 
ishels per hour 
Write for full description 
an! prices. 
Siar Pea Huller Co. 
opt. A, Chattanooga, Tenn 













ForY Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Samples 

Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won't rust. Leak proof. Fire- 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next 30 days. Write for samples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Roofing prices still climbing. 
If you order now, we can pro- 








tect you on price of celebrated on 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 
ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 


resister known. Anybody can fay it; strictly 1st 
grade; contains notar; no seconds nor shortlengthe: 
1 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 8 ply $1.50; 108 ea. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old 
es ma house; circular and samples free. Our 

o order now from this advertisement. 


SMITA-COURTNEY CO., 821€. CarySt. Richmond, va, 


ENGINE ‘uy $32.75 oriace sex 


ONLY On Larger Sizes 


* One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any com- 
petition by Souh’s largest, oldest established machinery and 
supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 
more power, less fuel. Easy torun, 2to 
12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
shipment, easy payments. Big free 
circular, Smi urtney F 
821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA 
t ] 


The Threshing Problem | 
ee eT 


bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years. ** W. F. Mas- 
sor, “It wit meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tei Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free 
KOGER ‘PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO.,, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


direct from factory to you at wholesale prices. Write 
for new FREE Catalog 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 
Dept. 126, GREENSBORO, N. C. 



















Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 











$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year fora 
new subscriber. 


| that the 


‘ly farming and farm life, 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















Other Important Resolutions, Etc., By 
North Carolina State Farmers’ Union 








To Improve Rural Credits Act 


| , g-twenl ED, by the North Carolina 


Farmers’ Union, in convention as- 
sembled—that we call for the amend- 
ment of the national rural credits act 
either by eliminating entirely the vic- 
ious “joint stock bank” feature, or 
else by subjecting these joint stock 
banks to, the same restrictions as to 
loans as are properly required of the 
farmers’ own “national farm loan as- 
| sociations.” In both cases loans 
should be restricted to resident farm- 
ers and no loans permitted in any 
case for purposes of land speculation. 

We insist and urge that in the 
whole administration of the law, the 
chief purpose should be the develop- 


| ment of a high resident rural civiliza- 


tion and the. discouragement of ab- 
sentee-landlordism. We also urge 
that rural credits collateral be given 
equal privileges with commercial col- 
lateral at all Federal Reserve Banks. 





The Union and General Public 
Questions 

N IMPORTANT resolution adopt- 
ed declares that while it is not the 
function of the Union to go outside 
its sphere and commit itself on mis- 
cellaneous national problems, or bind 
members to any particular the- 
ory of government or finance, yet it 
does favor having the members in- 
form and educate themselves about 
all great public questions with free- 
dom of discussion and action 
members. Following is a report 

this subject: 
“In conclusion 


for 
on 


your committee 
grets the criticism of the State Pres- 
ident, based on the erroneous idea 
that he asked the convention to com- 
mit itself to a long list of national 
measures, which, in fact, he distinctly 
stated that he merely mentioned ‘that 
the people might be thinking about 
them. While insisting, of course, 
Union should concern itself 
chiefly about matters affecting direct- 
we also be- 
lieve that public matters vitally af- 
fecting the general welfare should be 
debated in local Unions with freedom 
of discussion and action. While, of 
course, we would never hinder our 
fundamental work, of rural education 
and rural codperation by making it a 


Le= 


condition of fellowship and good 
standing that any may accept any 


particular theory of government and 
finance, yet we believe our members 
should be encouraged to go to the 
bottom of this and all other great 
theories of government, giving always 
that freedom of opinion and discus- 
sion necessary for real education. We 
also urge Local Unions to discuss 
plans for fully perfecting our rural 
credits system; for unshackling the 
postal savings banks as advocated by 
Senator Sheppard of Texas, and for 
establishing a league of nations to en- 
force peace at the conclusion of the 
war. 





For Needed Legal Reforms 
Wie SREAS, we, the members of the 


Farmers’ Educational and Coop- 
erative Union of North Carolina, be- 
lieve that the purpose of court trial is 
to reform the criminal, remunerate 
the injured, and protect society and 
whereas, we believe these ends can 
best be served by modern methods 
of prison reform, and a more expedi- 
tious and simplified court procedure, 
believing that it has been shaped too 
largely in the interest of the legal 
| profession rather than the general 
| public. We earnestly ask the State 


Commission on this subject and the 
General Assembly to consider plans 
for county arbitration courts advocat- 
ed by ex-Senator Nash of Orange and 
also plans for limiting time of attor- 
neys’ speeches in civil cases. In this 
connection we also call attention to 
shorter forms of deeds and mortgages 
adopted in many states. 





Commending Extension and Demon- 
stration Work 

E IT resolved, That the North Car- 

olina State Farmers’ Union has 
noted with appreciation the steadily 
increasing usefulness of the agricul- 
tural demonstration and extension 
work of this State, embodying as it 
does not only work for increased pro- 
duction, but also for better market- 
ing, rural credits, agricultural educa- 
tion, and home economics work, on 
which the Farmers’ Union has always 
laid such stress. We urge therefore 
that adequate plans be made for the 
future development both of the State 
Extension 


Service and for putting a 
farm demonstration agent and home 
demonstration agent in every county 


in the state. 





For Adequate Support of Smith-Lev- 


er Work 
HEREAS, under the Smith-Lever 
act, the United States Govern- 


ment provides from year to year in- 
creasing amounts for agricultural de- 
monstration and home economics 
work on condition that the state ap- 
propriate an equal amount so as to 
secure for its farmers and farm wo- 
men the full benefits of the act; and 
this work has already been of untold 


value to North Carolina people; 
therefore be it Resolved, T} hat the 
North Carolina State Farmers’ Union 


hereby urges the next Legislature to 
take steps to see that North Carolina 
gets from the National treasury the 
maximum amount possible for us un- 
der this law. 





The Oil Inspection 


ESOLVED, by the State Farmers’ 

Union, that the tax on kerosene 
oil, which isa tax on the poorest peo- 
ple of the state should not be put into 
the state treasury to relieve the gen- 
eral wealth of the state, but should be 
used exclusively for the benefit of the 


class from whom it is chiefly taken 
either by promoting agricultural pro- 
gress or for helping our public 


schools. 





Favoring State “Waterworks Week” 
HEREAS, the state of Mississippi 
has just celebrated a “Water- 

works Week,” by proclamation of the 

Governor of the state, the aim being 

to put the entire organization of de- 

monstration and extension workers, 
aided by educational leaders, to in- 
form and advise the farmers as to the 
cost and methods of installing home 
waterworks, encourage the greatest 
possible number to take such action, 
and 

Whereas, we have learned with 
pleasure that such a plan is now in 
prospect in this state, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the North Carolina 

State Farmers’ Union heartily wel- 

comes this movement and pledges the 

support of all our Local Unions and 
individual members. 





For Dog Tax 
HEREAS, 
the 


it is estimated that in 
state of North Carolina there 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


are 50,000 dogs that are useless and 
with proper upkeep of same, 50,000 
hogs or 100,000 sheep could be kept in 
their stead, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this State Conven- 
tion go on record as favoring a tax of 
$5 on female and $1 on male dogs, the 
money derived from 
the counties where 
found. 


same 
these 


to go 
dogs 


to 
are 





On Marketing Fruits and Vegetables 


WwW: THE committee on marketing 
fruits and vegetables, after care- 
fully studying the subject in hand, be- 
lieve that the codperative disposing 
of these products can best be secured, 
under existing conditions, by each 
Local having its Secretary list such 
articles as it has to sell—with prices 
where convenient—and periodically 
submitting same, either directly or by 
means of its county business agent, 
to the central state business agent or 
such substitute as this convention 
shall arrange for the transaction of 
its business. 
For this business, the Union should 
furnish each Local secretary with 


suitable blanks for listing their pro- 
ducts. 


If no provision is made for such a 
central business agent at this time, 
ge that these lists be sent to Prof. 
W. Camp, who is in charge of the 
ce Bureau of Markets. 





Patronize Cotton Gins That Give 
Grading Service 


W* HEREBY recommend that 

each Local Union in the cotton 
grading counties, namely, Wake, 
Vance, Northampton, Warren, Nash, 
Halifax, Edgecombe, Wilson, Green, 
Pitt, Beaufort, Washington, 


Craven, 


Lenoir, Onslow, Sampson, Cumber- 
land, Robeson, Mecklenburg, Cabar- 
rus, and Cleveland, see that at least 


one gin furnishes samples of all cot- 
ton ginned and that each Local 
should use its influence to give its 
patronage to such gins that do furn- 
ish such samples to their grading of- 
fice so that all members of Farmers’ 
Unions shall have their cotton graded, 
and that each Local should notify the 
Division of Markets and Rural Or- 
ganization, West Raleigh, N. C., and 
any gins which have not the neces- 
sary supplies for furnishing such sam- 
ples. It is understood that all gins 
are paid two cents a sample for draw- 
ing the samples. 





Commending State Department of 
Agriculture 
| areata That the Farmers’ Un- 


ion of North Carolina, in state 
convention assembled, respectfully 
commends the Legislature and the 


State Department of Agriculture for 
their successful efforts in building up 
our general agricultural interests, and 
especially for the passing and effi- 
ciently carrying out of the anti-hog 
cholera serum law, the tick eradica- 
tion law, the ground limestone law, 
and other similar acts in the interest 
of our general agricultural progress; 
and hereby pledges to them its full 
and sincere support of similar legisla- 
tion and effort on their part for the 
general uplift, advancement, and fi- 
nancial independence of the North 
Carolina farmer. 





Encouraging National Farm Loan 
Associations 


ESOLVED, That this convention 

considers the Farm Loan Act, the 
purposes of which have been so clearly 
presented by the Hon. F. J. H. von 
Engelken, as one of the most import- 
ant legislative enactments of recent 
years. We pledge the members of 
this organization to a loyal support 
of the Act, and recommend to our 
brethren and the farmers generally 
the formation of farm loan associa- 
tions so as to secure the necessary 
funds for the development of farms 
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gz are preparing them to be presented to the’ babies ats dying every — of — and — FU LL WwW EIG HT — 
next Legislature. As soon as these amend- preventable diseases; and when we know e 
a ments are adopted, or as soon as the law has’ that lenslerdiars and tonantry are increasing Fireproof—Strong— Durable. _ 
y passed from the hands of our law makers, every year; that 9 per cent of the men over ° . 
i every county Union should call a mass meet- 21 years of age are in debt and that debts Gives unexcelled protection to your farm buildings. 
st ing at the county caurt house and invite and usury are increasing every year; and POLZO-KEYSTONE OOPPER STEEL GatvanIZED SHEETS are unequaled for Culverts, 
Ss the clerk of the court and the examiner of when we know that capitalism is directly or | anks, Silos, Flumes, Cisterns, Rooting, Siding, and all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 
pe, titles to go over every detail of the law and indirectly responsible for these deplorable hese sheets are highest in quality and should be used wherever a highly rust-resisting and 
Ml explain it to the people facts and conditions, we could not remain durable matecvial is uired. Accept no substitute. Look for the stencil with the added 
If the clerk f the ‘e rts will take tl silent without sacrificing our own conscience 4 Keystone—it indicates that Copper Steel is used, and insures seryice and satisfaction, Sold 
a= Pe ay nitenens SecA GaTiee bk hon ee ahanicaiia ie satictactionnce being faithful by weight by leading dealers. Our “‘Better Buildings’ booklet is sent free upon request, 
1€ struct the people in a mass meeting, the to a trust. | :% AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
-— Torrens law will lose three-fourths of the ‘‘His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; —————— 
mysteries and doubts that have enshrouded His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate; E F 
th it in the minds of the people. It is not His tears pure messengers sent from his Is your home one of those with the unsanitary outhouse? 
necessary to employ a lawyer in securing a heart; | Why not put in a modern sanitary toilet—prepare 
Torrens title if the case is not contested, and His heart as far from fraud as Heaven from against the inconveniences of winter and protect 
a survey is not necessary if your corners are earth,” 





| established and marked. The clerk of the Here is a high standard and though we do | 
| court can tell you exactly what it will cost not hope to attain it, we should all strive to- 
| you to get a title. ward it. H. Q. ALEXANDE 


; i LY our family from diseases that find an ideal J 
System olves Breeding place in unsanitary outhouses. 4 
Se ‘g ’ | satay dod gece syetem se farm houses, ant vie i 
werage ages and schools, with or without running water. Ma 
Problem 


of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and thoroughly, 
water proofed to prevent seepage. Requires no clean- 
ing out—no chemicals-~-absolutely fireproof—will never 
become offensive. . 

SPNISEP employs the two-tank or L.R.S. principle 













Minor State Matters 


yn { HERE are probably twenty-five recorder’s 
courts in North Carolina and more of 


ALMOST LIKE A FREE GIFT 


“T received my pig Saturday and he is a 


he them are sure to be established. Why should —_ Ri = pleas: & mpl —_ . . reas aporl, nich was devised and ie phi 
ly not these recorders have jurisdiction over 2/™O0§ S Sane Be & S80 Gly een oe which is recognized as being the most efficient 


Fal zers ay . it Was possible to get such a sift for 
cases arising anywhere in the county? And Know ve me +e gor Shen oe 

why should not his jurisdiction be increasea 5° little ~~: Ace Sez - pened thant 
in civil actions to all cases involving say not a, PLA pe wise » Jr. 
over one thousand dollars? This matter is Moltonville, N. C. 


known. Write for catalog and find out how economic- 
ally your house, school or mill village can be made 
sanitary. Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N. C. 











ot 
‘ 











¥ W gig teess 3 ao Note:—You can do as well. A pair of | 
= from one of the leading men of our state, Pure-bred pigs for 50 subscriptions and one | 
of The state should have an inspector of fac- for 25. t A pen of 5 pure-bred chickens if | 
tories, penal institutions, and asylums. This YU Preter. —— > MOON SHINE CHEWING OB 
rt officer should be required to conduct inspect- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 
ur ions in the absence of the managers. This nee Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
ly ee ce okauiees te’ wal ah Guat tanto THE EASIEST WAY you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
a- tions. They met on the street and greeted each ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
ry The 6 per cent interest law should be other with a hearty hand-shake. I 
amended by making it a misdemeanor to vio- “Hello, Nichols! Been traveling in Eu- |} 
ns late it, and it should be the duty of the solic- rope, I understand. How did you find the BAILEY BROTHERS, nc. 
itor to-institute prosecution against all vio- hotels?” Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
lators of the law. “Hired a cab,”’ replied the practical one. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We wiil insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Kaleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 





16 cents a word, etc. 


ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 





known on application. 


a MACHINERY 


For Sale or Trade for stock, mounted 8 
horse Fairbanks gas engine, good running 
order, W. L. Mott, Dixondale, Va, 

For 
used only two seasons, in good condition. Ap- 
ply to W. 8. Burwell, Kittrell, N. C. 


“One double “power Here ules. Stump “Puller, 
with cable pulleys and steel root plow. for 
sale or exchange for Jersey or Holstein cow 
or Poland-China hogs. J. L. Taylor, Verona, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—Kirstin One-man Stump Puller. 
Triple power, slightly used, for about half 
price. This greatly advertised machine has 
proved very powerful in actual use on long 
leaf pine. Write C. H., Box 96-A, Rural Rt. 
2, Suffolk, Va. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Dairy job, also with experience, 
Apply to N. C. Graham, Boardman, N. C, 


Farm Manager—Wants position. ‘ 
experience, modern methods. 
worth, Burlington, Ma: . 


W anted—Married man to run n dairy farina, 
Profit sharing plan. Good opportunity Ad- 
gress Box 277, Graham, N. cs. 


Wanted—P osition as. ‘farm “manager, by 
experienced man, single, sirictiy sober, on 
hog, truck or mixed farm. James High, Jr., 
Whiteville, N. «. 




















Southern 
Chas. Wads- 








Salesmen—We want _ honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith TBros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
Salesman—To sell] Gold Meda! 
Lighting Plants, for farm homes, 
ished from factory. 


Winning 
He!p furn- 
No investment demand- 


ed. Big profits. Davis Acetyiene Co., Box 
94. Kékhart, Ind. 

Salesman—Vor MHigh-class Tobucco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 


and promotion for 
instruction sent 
Danvilie, Va., 

Wanted—A 
chicken farm 


steady workers. Complete 
vou, Piedmont Tebacco Co., 
Box C-54 

voung single man to manage 
for half profits. Heve 850 
White Leghorn hens now, with houses for 
all. Good opportunity for energetic man 
with experience. None other need apply. 
Write with references and state experience, 
I. H. Moses, Sumter, S. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
aranteeG salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
edmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


a LIVESTOCK _—_s 


BERKSHIRES 


“Large E Berkshires—Stone Gate » Farm, | Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 














Pure-bred Berkshire shoats and bred gilts. 
N. E. Mayes, Duprees, Va. 


Fancy Berkshires — Ridgecrest 
Troutman, | North Carolina, 








Fine pure-bred ‘Berkshire pigs, ~ cheap. B. 
E. Suther, Rt. 3, Statesville, N. C. 

‘Oak Ridge big bon« 
at $10 a pair. 
North Carolina. 


Berkshire pigs going 
Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, 


Listen—A-1 Berkshire boar, ready. Write 
me. $35 gets him. Will please you, Chas. 
Williams, , Apex, WN; Cy 





Grey Rock Berkshires—Several fine young 
boars for sale. Write for prices. W. H, Em- 
ory, Jf., Pikeville, ‘Ma. 


Berkshires—From blue ribbon stock, 2 
months, pigs $5; 3 months pigs $6; bred sows 
335. James Ritchie, Poors Knob, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Large, thrifty, well-bred. 
Not “cheap stuff,’’ but good animals at farm- 
ers’ prices, W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Pure-bred Berkshires—8 weeks 0 old, $5; 
pure-bred Berkshires 4 months old, $10. 
Grade Berkshires 9 weeks old, $3.75. ‘Grade 
Berkshires 60 to 100 pounds, ten cents 
pound. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. E. Hall, 
Mechims River, Va. 


______DUROC-JERSEYS __ 


Duroc-Jersey pigs and shoats for 5s: sale at 
Redfield Stock Farm, News Fe rry, Va 


‘Registered Duroc- -Jersey boar, 15 

















Sale—Four Roll McCormick shredder, | 


Farm, | 














old, $35. B. M. Hinshaw, Randieman, N. ¢ 
Sold—A carload recently. _Some fine Duroc | 
boars and id left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 


Cruso, N. 


Pure-bred “Duroc-Jerse y 
Males, $6; females, $7 
guaranteed or money 
paid one way. J. IL. 


Beauties. 
Satisfaction 

Express 
Littleton, N. Cc, 


pigs. 
each, 

refunded 

Skinner, 





ESSEX 
Re -gistere aE Essex Pigs—b. ay Sa Aldridge, 
Randlieman, N. Cc. 
OO. 1 Cs. 
“For Sale—Reg zistered O. I. C. pigs. w. Cc. 
Preacher, Ridgel land, S. Cc, 
For Sale—Registered O. I. C. pigs. M. O. 


Bowman, Marshville, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—One large registered Hampshire 


boar. Write for particulars. G. S, Nichol- 
son, , Richlands, N. C. 


MULEFOOTS 


~~ Registered Mulefoots—The hog for the 
South. — _Bellhaven Farm, Johnson © ‘ity, Tenn. 


ae _POLAND- CHINA 











~ Biy type. “Poland China shoats and pigs 
for sale, $10 and $20. Pedigree free. G. E. 
Parker, Rt. 4, Bedford, Va. 

Poland-Chinas—Size with quality. Pigs, 
serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 
J. D. Thomas & Cc o., Round Hill, Va 





Registered. Po! and-C hina Hoge—Bie type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


For Sale—Thoroughbred big type “Poland- 
China pigs. Sired by “Sampson the Great’ 
boar in 1,000-pound class, $10. 8 weeks old, 
Bred gilts. Hill Brook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va 


Rantaecek Big Poland- China Spring Boars 
—We have six good ones left. Will weigh 
two hundred pounds. 
guaranteed. A few summer 
and a few bred giits 
Calhoun, Ala, 

ABERDEEN- ANGU Ss 


For Sale—A 
Angus calves. 
North Carolina, 


gilts and boars, 
on hand WN. J. Beil, 


few nice grade 
Dukesyde Farm, 


Aber rd 
Unis versity, 











DEVONS 

For Sale—A dark red registered _ 
bull calf from a heavy milking dam and a 
1,600-pound sire. Price $50, registered, crat- 
ed and delivered to express company wher 
three months old, W. E. Thomas, Nassa- 
wadox, Va. 

GUERNSEYS a Lae 

For Sale—High-class pure-bred registered 
Guernsey bull, J. M. Davis, Clayroad, N. C. 

Registered Guer nsey s—The producing kind 
you are looking for. Ye have furnished 
foundation animals for more than 100 new 
herds in the past fifteen years. Choice cows 
and heifers for sale. Offer special bargain 
in bull calf and yearling bull. Edgemont 
Farm, T. E, Hyde, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

HEREFORDS 

Choice grade Hereford cows and heifers 
bred. Description and prices. L, B. Baskett, 
Eminence, Ky. 

For 
months 
box 62, 








Sale—-Pure -bred 
eoy a beauty 
Sanford, N. C, 

HOLSTEINS | 


" Hereford bull, 13 
from registered stock. 








~ Registerca — ‘Holstein Heifers and Buils— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 


For Sale—Registered Holstein bull, Pon- 
tiac iamily, born August 1915. $75 gets 
him. J. B. Jennings, Marietta, S. C., 

Reg‘sterd Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull « ‘yes for sale. Herd tuberculin-tested | 
by U. +. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, 


Orang: » Va. 
‘High- -class, pure-bred 


re gistered “Holstein 
Bulls and Bull Calves 


High testing dams. 


Sired by the great King Segis Pontiac Al- 
castra 2nd. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, 
Tenn, 


Pure-bred Registered Holstein-Friesian 


bull, Sir Wayne De Koel Imperial 5th, No. 
100258. 4 yesvrs old, weight 1,800 pounds, 
For sale at a bargain. C. A. Bryant, Carnes- 
ville, Ga, 
JERSEYS 

“¢ hoice ce yearling Jersey bulls from Re gister 
of Merit cows. $40 to $75. Write Alvin J. 
Reed, Raleigh, N. C. 

To avoid inbreeding will exchange for 


registered Jersey heifer or sell 
Jersey bull. Splendid individual, 
A. Farlow, Rt. 1, Sophia, N, c 


_ ‘RED POLLS 


~ “Wanted “to buy one young Red Poll | bull. 
Cc. TT Allen, Aurora, N. C. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


“Horses for Sale. Always—Raise »d on yn farm, 
both light and heavy. Write your needs. W. 
L. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


For Sale—Two fine grade Percheron mare 
colts, coming year old in spring. One was 
first prize and sweepstakes winner at re- 
cent North Carolina State Fair. Will de- 
velop into fine mares. Price $125 for one; 
$100 for the other. First check brings them. 

Valnut Stock Farm, West Raleigh, N. C. 


DOGS 
Pups—M, K. 


registered 
gentle. C. 





wo eiisreed Collie 
He rndon, Va 


Setter ‘con ‘for 
Ww. Taylor, 


“Stroud, 


~Sale—Male | and female. Cc. 
New Church, Va 


~ Pointer Pups from prize a for | sale, 
Ww. L. Harris, Seaboard, N. C. 

Heel driving pure Collie ‘pups. 
females $2.50. 
Tenn, 


Males $4; 
W. H. Farmer & Son, Adams, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


“Write. Fordland Stock Farm, Gallion, Ala., 
for circular and prices re gistere 2d Tamworth 
swine, Shetland ponies, White Holland and 
Bronze turkeys. 


7 Registered Holstein. and Jersey “pull” ‘calves 
at farmers prices. Registered Berkshire hogs. 


Low prices with quality. Jasper Stock Farm, 
Motley, Va. 





'| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


| 
“months 





LEGHORNS 


srown Leghorns _ for 
Shelby, N. C. 

Pure-bred + ad 
hatched, $1.50. 
Mrs. Louis Hassell, 


= Choice B 
Mull, 
Leghorn cockerels, spring 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Roper, N. C, 

Sale of White Leghorn pullets and cocker- 
els, (April hatched) at $1 and $2.50 each. 
Twin Oaks Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, Richmond, 
Virginia, 


ORPINGTONS | 


White Orpingtons—C ocks, 
and pullets, 
ow, ...o. 

Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write 


for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. 





coc ‘Kerels, 


hens 
Midnight Poultry Farm, "Liber- 





Write | 


Prices right and boars | 


; Buckne 


Devon | 





| 
| 








“Sale—Dover ' 





White Orpington Cockerels— Big hand- 
some fellows. Early hatched pullets. All 
selected breeders. Write for prices. L. 
Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C. 


Butt -Orpingtons—M My y hens have averaged 
150 eggs and made over $5 each this year. 
Cockerels $1.50 up; pullets $1 up. Mrs. W. 











D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 
~ White Orpingtons—''The South's best 
poultry.’ More winter eggs. Write me for 
prices, cockerels, pullets. Selected breeders, 
L. i, Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C. 

Single Comb White Orpingtons—Winning 
at the great State Fair, cock 2nd; hens ist 


and 2nd; 
and 2nd; 
in show. 


cockerels 3rd and 4th; pullets Ist 
pens ist. Best White Orpington 
Cocks $2 to $5; cockerels $2 to $5; 


hens $2 to $5; pullets $2 to $5. O. A. Lynch, 

Caroleen, N. C. pee 
PIGEONS 

Four hundred Homer Pigeons — “for | sale. 


Large and healthy stock. Write for prices. 
I, L. Newton, Jr., Red Springs, N. C. 
RHODE ISL AND_ REDS 


Single Comb Reds for Sale—Robert Fresh- 





water, Haw River, N. C. ane 
Prizo Reds—$2, $5, $7.50, $10. Catalogue 
free. Mrs, Jd. C. De aton, Salisbury, N. C. 
extra fine vigorous Rhode Island Red 
cockerels, $2.50 each. Alvin J. Reed, Ral- 
eigh, N. Cc. — 
Pure-bred Rhode Island Red cockerels, 


$1.50 each. 


Reduced rates on three or more, 
Dr. 


Geo. H. Cooke, Oakleigh Poultry Farm, 


tr, Va, 

Farms, S. €., Reds—Won the 
at State Fair. 40 cockerels from 
A few fine pullets. E. A. Morri- 
Potnt,. N.. €. 

Single Comb Reds—Won $40 cup at State 
Fair. YTorty cockerels and few iine pullets, 
Write for description and prices. E. ° 
Morrison, Prop., Ridgeway Farm, Stony 
Point, N. C. 


Ridgeway 
$40 cup 
$2 to $25. 
son, Stony 





ROCKS 


Barred 
Ione 





~Pure-bred | 
until January. 
Old Glory 


Roe oks—Special prices 
Hilliard, Thelma, N. C. 


strain Barrea Rocks, 
champions. Also first cock and coeckerel Nor- 
folk last year. Cocks and cockerels $2 to 
$3. Hens and pullets $1.50 to $2. All straight 
narrow barred to the skin and bred to lay. 


state cup 








I guarantee to please, let me have your or- 
der. R. R. Hickson, Cheraw, 8. Cc. 
TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—Well 1 developed. 


Invincible Farm, Andrews, S. C. 


For Sale—Blg bone 
turkeys. L. B. Aull, 

Pure Bourbon 
per bird, 


For ty. Mammoth 


Mammoth _ Bronze 
Dyson, 8S, C. 


Red Turkeys—$7_ ‘pair; $4 
J. M. German, Boomer, N. C. 





Bronze Turkeys—Toms, 





$4; hens, $3 each. Mrs. Pearl Hood, Wax- , 
haw, N.C. ; : 

Byrds Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
largest strains, choice  offérings, Byrd | 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 


50- pound strain Mammoth 
Also Battleship 
moth Bronze. 
Winfield, Ala. 

WYANDOTTES 

Champion White Wyandottes for Sale— 
Write Fr rank Hamrick, Shelby, N. 

Pure- bred Silver-Laced W yandotte 
$1.50: cockerels, $2; ;h:ens, $1.50 
Jack Lovelace, South Boston, Va 


Bred-to-lay, 40 White Wyandotte cockerels 
40 big free range Stay White Birds, from 
pedigreed stock, $3 each. They must please. 
J. Pope Bass, Leslie, Ga. 


" MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 


Exhibition White Le ghorn and Silver Cam- 
pines for sale. Prices right. Oscar Bowden, 
E. Durham, N. C 


Light Brahn 


White Turkeys. 
and Highland Giant Mam- 
Fowler, The Turkey Man, 


pu! lets, 
Mrs. 





“Coe hin, | 





~ ‘Buft~ "Bantams, 





Guaranteed. Write wants. Royster Laxton, 
Kings, Creek, N. C. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, and Black 
Langshan chickens for immediate sale, Mrs, 
Orra Waters York, Lebanon, Tenn., Rt. 1 

Pure-bred Bourbon Red Turkeys, ‘sie. trio. 
Black Langshan chickens, cockerels $2; pul- 
lets $1. C te Harrison, Lenoir Cry, Tenn, 





~ Bourbon Rea Turkeys, 
ens, pure-bred. 
son. Ur 


Barred Rock chick- 
Heavy layers. Eggs in sea- 
raha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N, C, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and White Wy- 








Hed BE id 


YHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The best Frost-proof Cabbage 
will not seed, 1,000 $1. 
ers.. Eureka Farm, 


planis ihat 
Special price to deal- 
Catawba, N. C. ° 
Cabbage Plants—Early Flat Dutch 
Wakefield from best seed, $1 per 1,000; 
10,000 lots. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 


Cabbage Plants postpaid, 300 60c; 500 80c; 
1,000 $1.25. Unpaid, 1,000 $1; 2,000 $1.70; 
5,000 $4. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Cabbage Fiants—All leading 
express, 1,000 $1; 5,000 80c. 
F arm. A. J. Luc k, Rt. 3, 


Best varie ties Cabbage plants ‘for ~ spring 
heading. Prices postpaid, 100 35c; 300 65c; 
500 $1. Express 1,000 $1.25. J. T. Councill, 
Franklin, Va. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—300 65c; 
85c; 1,000 $1.25 postpaid. 
guaranteed. Tidewater 
Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage ‘Plants—Leading varieties My 
plants grow to be cabbages. $1 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. John Aldridge, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


For Sale—Frost-proof Cabbage 
grown from extra fine seed, $1.25 
by express; $1 per 500 by mail. 
law, Hahira, Ga, 

Early Jersey Wakefield. Cabbage Plants— 
From pure Long Island seed, 500 50c; 200 
$1. Dealers special prices. Frazier plant 
Co., Katesville, N. C. 

Frost-proof Cabbage 
leading varieties: 
for 15c, postpaid. By express, 
R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 


~ Extra. large Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
Leading varieties. Millions ready. 60c for 
500 postpaid. By express 1,100 for 75c; 5,000 


and 
90c 








varieties, by 
Archdale Piant 
High Point, N. c. 





500 
Satisfactory plants 
Plant Company, 





plants, 
per 1,000; 
J. W. Out- 


that please. 
postpaid; 100 
70c per 1,000. 


Plants, 
1,100 for $1, 


for $3. Walter Parks, Ulah, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants for Sale—Early Jersey 
Wakefield; ;Charleston or large Wakefield; 
1,000 $1; 5,000 to 10,000 85c; 10,000 and over 
Tbe, Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. C. 

Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Now ready. 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 


9,000 at $1 per thousand; 
90c per thousand. By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid. Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P. 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

CORN 

The “Magic seed corn, most 
yielding corn known, just out. 
bred. Be sure to write, 
ton, Ala, 


10,000 to 15,000 at 





a wonderful 
Scientifically 
Magic Farm, Bloc- 





OTTON : 


~ Toole’s TapreTea Cotton Seed—G. Be Toole, 
Aiken, S. C. 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—L. C. Al- 
len, Hoschton, Ga. 


Wanted—50 bushels Toole’s Improved Cot- 
ton Seed grown in northern North Carolina, 
E. S. Read, Georgetown, S, C 


Cotton Seed—Cuipepper Early extra. pro- 
lific big boll cotton sced, $2 bushel. Write 


for age oe J. E, Culpepper & Son, Luth- 
ersville, a. 











Steinheimer’ ao leveland made 87 pounds 
lint an acre. High records five years Geor- 
gia S —— Seed $2 bushel. R. P. Stein- 
hei mer, Brooks, Georgia. 


e. Prolific 





Toole Early Cotton Seed—W. W. 
Toole originator and grower of Toole’s im- 
proved cotton seed. Write for testimonials 
and price. W. W. Toole, Augusta, Ga., R. F, 
DD, Noe, 4 


HEDGES 
Half 0 Million — Evergreen  Amoor Ri 
Hedge Plants—Get our prices before ordet- 
ing elsewhere. Reynolds Nursery Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
KUDZU 


Kudzu Plants—190 $2, ‘postpaid. Noah Car- 

















roll, Westville, Fla. 
LESPEDEZA Be 

Let Oakland Plantation furnish you with 
good clean lespedeza seed. A. M, Donneli, 
Ethel, La. 

PEAS 

Write us for prices on new crop peas. 
Luther Cobb & Co., Culberson, N, C. 
Ae PECAN TREES 

Pecans Bought—Geo, Montague, 730.C ‘amp, 
New Orleans, La. 

















andotte chickens. Young stock for sale at| Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
reasonable prices. W. H. Emory, Jr., Pike- | ers write today for samples and prices of 
ville, Md. trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
Baby Chicks 10 Cents Each—Eggs, $1 per | @8vVille, Ga. ae Nea ee te see ce et ss 
15. From White Leghorns, Rhode Island Standard varieties of Paper Shell Pecan 
Reds, Black Leghorns. Harlan Farms, Lock- | trees, Carefully grown vigorous stock, Prices 
hart, Ala. reasonable. Buy direct from our nursery 
For Sale Cheap—White Wyandottes, “White and save agents commission. Do not delay 
Rocks, and Wishels White Runner Ducks, | Placing your order. Fugitt Brothers, Blue 
and Cyphers number one Incubator. W. B, | Spring Farm, Route A, Albany, Ga. Refer- 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. ence: Citizens First National Bank, Albany, 
Georgia. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS ||- 0 RYE 
100d Number 2 rye for sale in carload. or 
7 ton lots. Reference National Bank of Ma- 
Secteirnaracase BERMUDA see | nassas, Write for prices to Manassas Feed 
Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma] Supply & Imp. Co., Millers, grain dealers and 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and Manassas, Va. 


planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 











custoniers, The South’s best pasture grass. 
Prices 37¢ in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona, 
CABBAGE 

Cabbage plants 75¢ per thousand, Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 

Wakefield Cabbage plants, "1,000 $1. $1. Fred 
Murray, Claremont, N. Cc. 

All varieties Cabt rage Pinnts—75c per 1,000 
20e per 100 by mail. Acme Plant Co., Yon- 


ges Island, S, C. 


400 large frost-proof Wakefield ~ Cabbage 


plants, 75c, postpaid. Oakdale Plant Co., 
Marshville, N. C. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per 1,000, 
I guarantee A. W. Per- 


count and ae livery. 
ry, Yonges Island, S. C. 
Cabbage Plants’ that’s 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C, 
Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Express col- 
lect, 500 75c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50; 10,000, ¢8. 
W. C. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 





frost-proof, $1 } 


seed merchants, 


STRAW BERRIES 





Strawberry Piants—Lady Thompson and 





Klondyke 15c hundred, Mason McMahan, 
Loundesville, & C 
Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry 


Plants—Guaranteed, $1.35 
ered. Sam Rhyne, 


_MISCELL ANEOU S SEEDS 


thousand, deliv- 
City, N. C. 


AND PLANTS~ 


Bessemer 


“Want seeds of all kinds We buy and sell. 
Gaskins Seed Co., Arcadia, Fla. 
Collard and lettuce thousand, 


plants, The 
Onion, $1: strawberry, 2. 


Oaklin Fa 
Salisbury, N. C. 


rm, 





Budded Pecans—WPest arieties, Peach 
trees six ce a Get catalogue, Hartwell 
Nurseries, Hartweli, Ga. 

Imported Holland tulbs—Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Tulips, Jonquils, by the dozen, Farm- 
ers’ Seed House, Salisbury, N. C. 

No. 1 bright, recleaned Appler and Ban- 
croft seed oats at 75ce per bushel, f. o. b., 
Washinsiton, N. Cc, Yellow Darver and Red 
W eathersfiecld Onion sets, $2.50 per bushel, 


E. P. Carter & Co., Washington, N, C. 
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Saturday, December 2, 1916] 


Wanted to buy several hundred bushels 
Whippoorwill, Iron, Brabham and Clay Peas, 
also Spanish peanuts. Name lowest price, 
F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


~ Potato, Cabbage, e, Onion, ~ Tomato, Pepper 
and Egg Plants—Early varieties grown on 
our Florida farm, Sold wholesale exclusive. | 


ly. H. & R. Ballard, Dept. D, Ashburn, Ga, | 


W anted—Irish and sweet 
beans, dried fruits, also canned tomatoes, 
corn, blackberries, fresh eggs. Quote de- 
livered prices. Ben Puryear, Lynchburg, Va, 


Scuppernong, James and Mish vines, 5 for 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines, 3 to 10 
years old that will bear grapes the first year 
$3 to $10 each. Southern Vineyard Co., Trot- 
ville, N. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


$3.50 per barrel. L. M. 


potatoes, peas, 








Nice Winesaps, 
Sims, Louisa, Va. 

French Poultry Mustard by parcel 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C, 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, Ss. Cc. 


For Sale—Four 350 and one 150- -ege Cy ‘ph- 
ers Incubators, in first-class condition. Ad- 
dress Edgewood Farm, Hickory, N. c. 


Peace River Florida Oranges and grape 
fruit for Christmas. Oranges $1.75 per box; 
grape fruit, $2.50, f. o. b. cars. W. W. Car- 
ter, Wauchula, Fla, 


~ Pure. Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup—A1 qual- 
ity. 40 cents per gallon in 36-gallon barrels, 
direct from grower. Cash with order. Cli- 
max, Ga., A. N. Hester. 


Magazines and papers of all kinds at low- 
est prices. Farm, poultry, livestock, etc. 
Free catalog describing all club offers, 
Franklin Subscription Agency, Franklin, Va. 


25 registered Hereford Bulls, 25 six to 
twenty-four months old. Good color and 
markings. Best breed. One extra fine herd 
bull four years old. Evans Lunsford, Cov- 
ington, C Ga. 

“Christmas Post Cards one 
sorted, new designs just out. Postage paid, 
Order early. Satisfaction guaranteed. Re- 
becca Motte Book and Card Co., Fort Motte, 
South Carolina, 





post. 

















cent each, as- 








__HIDES ; 


Higher than ever before known to oldest 
citizens. More important than ever that 
you get true dependable weights. The 
weight is the price. Green hides by ex- 
press, 22c; green salted hides, 26c. Mule and 
horse hides $3 each. Write or wire for 
special prices, Athens Hide and Rubber Co., 
Athens, Ga, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Parrish, 











Small 
Dunn, N. 


“Seen Sor Sale Cheap—W ill trade for mules 
and horses. W. D. McCranil, Milan, Ga, 


Large and small farm and store property. 
Easy terms. Chas. Witmer, Nottoway, Va. 


Forty-acre Farm—Half mile depot, dark 
loam, clay subsoil. Terms. Prof. Waughiel, 
Folkston, Ga. 

Let me subdivide your farm and sell it at 
auction. I can get you highest prite. J. D. 
Newsom, Raleigh, Ns. C; 


For Rent or Sale—Three-horse ‘se farm. Three 
miles east of Hazlehurst, Georgia. Address 
J.T Tr. ', Holmes, Clio, Ala, 


For. Sale—In Albemarle County, Wiiee farm 
of 540 acres with orchard. Farm of 150 acres 
with orchard. Write T. U. Taylor, Austin, 
Texas, 


Farms for Sale Cheap—In Moore County. 
Fine tobacco, cotton, fruit and general farina 
lands. Write me your wants. A. G. Martin, 
Carthage, N. Cc. 

Fine cotton, berry, and tobacco farms for 
Saie. Must sell some of them. Prices and 
terms right. -A. M. McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina. 


Farms for Sale—W. H. 























438-acre Farm—Eleven “miles . of Columbia, 
One mile station. Eight room dwelling. 
Seven tenant houses, plenty timbcr, level 
land. Thirty dollars acre. Glenn Cook, 
Hopkins, S.C, 

Tlomiese ‘e kers - — Inve stigate Southwestern 
Arkansa Fertile, improved farms, no 
rocks or swamps, fine health, pure water, 
Surprising bargains. Write for information, 
Tyson & Brown, Stephens, Ark. 

ior Sale—Seventy-three ac res, ~ forty un- 
der cultivation, one mile Vander Station, 
Church and school. tood cotton and tobac- 
co land. Write for information. Price 

John in Downing, Vander, , Ne Cc. 

















ior Sale—dT-acre farm, in n Randolph 
County, good ak” five-room house, good 
barn, young orchard, near good school and 
churches, 44 mile from railroad. A bargain; 
sec or write C. E. Julian, (owner), Millboro, 
North Carolina, 

300 acres cutover pine land, in Bladen 
County, no improvements, but easily cleared, 
Clay loam, fine cotton land, Four miles of 
railroad, near schools and churches, White 
community. Price $2,100, Henry Beatty, 
Tomahawk, N. C 

For Salo—/twelve ~ hundred and eighty 
acres of fine land, - Well watered, suitable 
for stock raising. Southern railroad runs 
through it. In Charlotte Co., Va. Terms: 
one-fifth cash, balance one, two, and three 


years, had . D. Blank, Clarksville, Va. 











Virginia Farms for Sale—If you want a 
grain, grass and stock farm; cotton and to- 
bacco, or combination farm, we can sult you 
in either, Have a large list of choice prop- 
erties to select from, Write for catalogue. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, 
Virginia. 


For Sale—225- ‘acres on 1 Raleigh- Wake For- 
est road, one of best highways in North Car- 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


TORE fall Irish potatoes 
they will not freeze. 

Fall and early winter is the best 
time to plant evergreens and other 
ornamentals. 

Leituce now heading in the open 
ground should be protected during 
cold spells with a covering of canvas 
or ‘straw. 

If you failed to thin out old rasp- 
berry and blackberry canes after they 
were through fruiting, do so now. 
Burn the prunings. 

Sow the hotbed to lettuce with 
radishes between the rows. The rad- 
ishes will come off before the lettuce 
needs the space. 

Never order peach trees that are 
two years old or older. A well de- 
veloped June-budded tree or a one- 
year-old tree is best. 

Are you guessing at the kind and 
varieties of fruit trees you are to 
plant this winter or do you know 
that they are the kind you want? 
After potting hyacinths or other 
bulbs of like nature (whether they 
are to be grown in soil, water, moss, 


where 


| or pebbles), keep them in a cool dark 


place until their root system has de- 
veloped. 

It is a good plan to give the new 
strawberry patch an occasional culti- 
vation during fail and winter when 
the ground is in suitable conditica 
to be worked. 

Do not let any part of the garden 
that is not occupied stand through 
the winter without being plowed. 
Deep fall plowing enables the soil to 
retain winter grains for the use of 
spring crops and aids in the control 
of insect pests. 

Root cuttings may be made of 
blackkberries now. Select roots about 
the size of a lead pencil and cut them 
in pieces about two inches long; then 
tie them in bundles and bury in moist 
well drained soil. In spring the cut- 
tings can be planted out in rows. 

If you are unable to break the en- 
tire area for the new orchard, a strip 
at least six to eight feet wide should 
be broken where the rows of trees 
are io be planted. It is practically 
iinpossible to break the soil thorough- 
ly if it is not done before the trees 
are set. 

A most desirable feature of fall 
plowing is that it enables one to start 
spring gardening earlier. By plowing 
the garden in the fall and turning 
under a heavy application of stable 
manure, seed can be planted in early 
spring by simply preparing the sur- 
face of the soil with a harrow or a 
hand. rake. Whereas, if plowing is 
put off until spring, often the soil 
(especially if it is clayey) will be late 
in drying out and cannot be broken 
in time to get in early vegetables. 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Cotton Ginned to November 15 


OTTON ginned prior to November 

15 amounted to 9,615,833 running 
bales, including 168,348 round bales 
and 93,004 bales of Sea Island, accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau. Last year 
to that date 8,771,275 bales were gin- 
ned, including 82,312 round bales and 
68,941 bales of Sea Island. Ginnings 















Olina, Neanle all cleared. Suitable for cot- 
ton and general crops, especially bright to- 
bacco and adapted to livestock. Three 
branches and recd marshes suitable winter- 
ing cows, Albert Anéerson. Raleigh, N. rs, 
For Sale—%5 acres improved lands, ‘peeded 
in erain and grass, suitable for model dairy 
farm 30 acres branch meadow. Entire 
rary inclosed with woven wire. On good 
publie road 4 miles from county site, Row- 
an County, .N...C._ 3 houses. Price $8,000; 
x t terms. Write for descriptive list of 


o ‘arms, Salisbury 
Co., Salt: vury, KX. Cc. 


Realty & Insurance | 





them to locate in the towns; now the 
| Rocky Mount Chamber of Commerce 


by states follow, compared with last | 


year: 
1916 1915 
Alabama ccccccecessocce 451,540 854,907 
PIRGMORS ccccccvecececes 936,449 673,528 | 
COUTOTOIE <5 sec cess weess 14,707 9,945 
Pigvine) she hccasawcees eee. eeee 46,553 
Georgia ., -1,581,683 1,636,919 
Louisiana - 394,932 299,866 
IMINO 6.0450 dec eae 649,434 708,387 
WEIBSOUTE se secccccosseae 47,014 32,345 
North Carolina ...-ccccce 479,850 523,982 
TORTBTIOMIG. 52 50004 e oe oss 685,493 329,845 
South Carolina ......... 740,589 921,528 | 
TPOMNGBEGO. 20s ck becveees 276,567 204,597 
SEGRE So as's scn.e wdie'ee ocveed,29%,130 2,614,607 
Virwinig, cccccccsscsess eee 19.963 11,167 
Alt other etates..iccece 6,067 3,649 
Tl HAS heretofore been the custom 
for commercial bodies to look out 

for new enterprises in an effort to get 


realizes that we have the wealth here 

if it can be brevght to the surface 
and that it is better to develop our | 
own resources rather than co out | 
after industries and offer them in- 
ducements to locate in our section.- 
G. R. Horne, Sec, Rocky Mount, 

Ns 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKE7S 


Tas was a banner week on practically ail 
of -the loose leaf markets in Virginia, 
with prices on tobacco soaring high. At 


Richmond, in the neighborhood of 600,000 
pounds of sun-cured stock were disposed 2f 
at an average price of $15 per hundred, the 
top price for some fine wrappers being $33 
per hundred. Buying was very brisk on all 
grades, and the sales on Friday lasted from 
9:30 a. m, until 4:30 p. m., allowing a short 


intermission for lunch. In the hours men- 
tioned, approximately 2,000 piles of tobacco 
were sold. Indications are that good sales 


will continue with favorable weather condi- 
tions, as the fine prices received are encour- 
aging the farmers in 
bring in their tobacco 
ordef. 

Danville Market—Sales on 
footed up 1,859,900 pounds. 
price showed the highest for 

he quality of offerings was good, 
proportion of low grades very small, 
now conceded that over half of the 
the old belt is already out of the farmers’ 
hands, and at the rate the weed is now sell- 
ing there will be little left after the Christ- 


as fast as it is in 


this market 
The averages 
many years, 
with the 
It is 


mas holidays. Redried tobacco was active 
with light supply on hand. 

South Kostoun Market—Over 1,500,009 
pounds of tobacco were sold in this market. 
So ieavy were the offerings Friday that the 


finished up on Saturday. Prices 
a stronger tendency to- 
week, owing to 
both export and 


sales were 
ruled very firm, with 
ward the latter part of the 
nore active ourchasing by 
uomestic buyers, 
Petersbure Narkei—There were fine sales 
ef poth dark ane light tobaccos this week, 
with nrices ruling higher than for the week 





hefore, Brirhts ranged from $10 to $61 per 
uunaured, and @ark grades from $8 to $55 per 
hundred. With good weather, heavy 


ceipts are expected. 
-hburg Market—Receipts for the weck 
a to 533,600 pounds, and for the 
n to date, 2,721,700 pounds, an increase 
last season to this time of 2,777,700 
More activity was shown in good 
especially wrappers, and all 
as such were in 









over 
pounds. 
grades of leaf, 
types that could be used 
strong demand, some piles bringing as much 


as $35 per hundred pounds, -Heavy sales aro 
looked for next weck. 

Blackstone Market—Sales of dark tobace® 
on this market amounted to about 275,000 


pounds, and of Dright tobacco, 25,000 pounds 
Both classes showed better quality and 
prices, and the furmers were very well 


pleased with results. Heavy sales are looked 
for next week, and indications are that from 


now on the crop will move very fast. 
Alberta Market—Sales of leaf tobacco 
amounted to 125,000 pounds this week, 


bringing an average price of $20 per hun- 
dred. The quality of the offerings is im- 
proving and the demand was strong. From 
present indications, at least 75 per cent of 
the crop will be sold by Christmas, Farmers 
are taking advi.ntage of such high prices as 
are now being given and are bringing in 
their tobacco as fast as possible. 
Laurenceville Market—Prices held up well 
on this market, with the average for the 
week showing $22.50 per hundred pounds. It 
is now estimated that about 70 per cent of 
the crop has been sold, and as the season ad- 
vances the quality of the offerings improves. 
Among the best individual sales on this mar- 
ket was that of J. T. Roberts, who brought 
in a load a few days ago that weighed 2,218 
pounds, which brought an average price of 
$36.63 per hundred. It is needless to say 
thut this particular farmer was mighty well 
pleased. Some tobacco is being brought here 
from neighboring counties as well as from 
North Carolina, and there is a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction expressed by the ship- 
pers to this market. J. M. BELL, 





PROFESSIONAL 


An editor’s little boy had picked up much 
of his father’s professional vocabulary. Af- 
ter his father had explained the meaning of 
the word “heredity’’ he considered the matter 
thoughtfully for a moment. “I see,’’ he said; 
“it's a kind of ‘continued in our next.’ ”’ 
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(21) 1405 


$100 PRIZE 


FOR THE BEST 


RECIPE 


tf want the best recipe obtainable for Pan- 
cakes and another for Buckwheat Cakes: I 
will pay $100.00 for the best recipe for each 
submitted. 


Siate the proportions of each ingredient 
used and where they may be obtained go that 
your recipe will have a fair test. 


Winners’ names will be published in this 
paper, No recipes returned. 


J. E. HILL, 
299 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 











Chit Bite 


This Catalogue shows 76 large pages 
of the best Christmas merchandise, 
Makes gift buying easy. Send fora 
copy at once, 


Strawbridge Clothier 
FPA. iladelokia 


















FARM DRAIN TILE 


Make your rich wet lowland the 
most productive on the farm. It 
will yield splendid crops if relieved 
of saturation. Mr. Geo. T. Little, 
Camden, S. C., writes: 

“The twenty carloads of glazed tile 1 
bought from you doubled the producing 
value of my land.” 

We manufacture hard burned 
clay tile. Sold direct. Ask for free 
free booklets and low prices. 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE & FIRE BRICK 

COMPANY, 
Manufacturers 


BOX P CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











Waddington Farm Guernseys 
May Rose—Governor of the Chene— 
Golden Nobie Breeding 
In the Waddington herd 20 A. R. cows average 
12,291.40 pounds of milk, 589.62 pounds of fat; 43 
A. R. cows average 11,013.87 pounds of milk and 

628.00 pounds of fat. 
An exceptional opportunity to secure a GUERNSEY 
sire of the best blood lines and individuality with 
strong A. R. backing. 
Bull Calves, when old erough to ship, 
from $50 up. 


WADDINGTON FARM 
Wheeling West Virginia 


——E eS EE ————————— 
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PECAN TREES 





OODPECKER 
BTQENSINES 


easily and quickly 
started because equip- 
ped with electric self 
starter—a simple, de- 


Se 2 Ras elimi device that 
f as eliminated starting 


More Power— Less Cost 

For many years Woodpecker Engines have stood 
for high efficiency and low operating cost. They are 
run successfuily with either kerosene, gasoli: e, al- 
| cohol or gas. They are simple in construction and 
| require very little attention. 

Mide in many sizes and styles to suit various farm 
uses. Write for prices and catalogue 
STRATTON 4 BRAGG COMPANY, Petersburg, Va. 


Write :or Agency Propositon. 



















Fertile Virginia Farms along Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, at $15 an acre and up on 
easy terms. Mild climate, rich soil, abundant 
rainfall, plentiful and cheap labor. Conven- 
ient to eastern markets, also to good schools 
and churches. Write for free illustrated 
booklet of farm homes just far enough South. 
Address K. T. Crawley, Industrial Agent, C, 


| & O. Railway, Room 536, Richmond, Va. 

Never a Crop Failure—Every season you 
| harvest what you plant; no drouths or cy- 
clones; under great Koosevelt dam; best 
farming and dairying. Creameries; finest 
alfalfa, six cuttings; grape fruit, oranges. 
Farmers netted $100 per acre with Egyptian 
cotton at 40¢c a pound; same with canta- 
loupes. Near schools and town; electric 
and steam roads, Will bear closest investi- 
gation. For information write Myers & 


| Carrick, Glendale. Arizona. 


Budded Paper Shelis 


Best varieties. Expert propagation. 
Healthy and hardy stock. 


Write for prices 
T. H. PARKER, Moultrie, Ga. 
a J 











Running Water on the Farm 
If there's 9 spring or flowing stream where you 
live, you can have running water in your home, 
stables, barn, troughs, etc., by installing a Ni- 
agara Hydraulic Ram. No cost to operate. 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 
keeps pumping all year round. Works 
itself, by self water pressure. Better than 

a windmill. Buy now; get moro home ¢@ 
comfort. Water stock better. Prices low 

this year. Write for booklet today. . s uu om. 
Niagara Hyd. Engine Co., P.O. Box 0, 








Chester, Pa. 

















PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry,Small Fruits,Strawberry Viner Nuts 
NUINE HALE BUDDEI > from bearing J.H HAL 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. CATALOG FRE E 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box ll, Cleveland, Tenn. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 








From prize winning stock. Prices from $3 to $5 each, 
Nothing but first-class stock shipped. 
oO. 1. HOGS—All Ages. 


Ww. i. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 















OFFICES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


MMU REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
O GTHER OFFICE, ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: twe years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the rellability of all advertising it carries.” 

















ReaGers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











IS YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A BETTER PLACE TO 
LIVE IN THAN ITWAS TWENTY YEARS AGO? 


OR our December 23 “Special” of The Progressive Farmer, we 
| eee letters about RURAL COG6GPERATION, and letters about 

NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT — experience 
course. Send on your contribution. 

What sort of COOPERATION have you had—in doing farm work, 
buying, selling, getting improved machinery and livestock, financing 
one another, etc.? Tell us what your ORGANIZATIONS have accom- 
plished—the Local Union or farmers’ club, the club of farm women, 
the school betterment league, the Sunday school, the church, the de- 
bating society, the library, the community fair, and the credit union. 
Then tell us what INDIVIDUALS have accomplished by working 
together without any formal organization. 

And then in NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT tell us what 
has been done (1) by organizations as such, (2) by individuals work- 
ing alone, and (3) by individuals working with others—anything to 
educate young or old; to improve the social life, roads, churches, etc.; 
to help the sick; to improve the young; to disseminate books, and 
art; to promote separate grouping o the races. Tell us about any- 
thing that has made your neighborhood more prosperous, more unit- 
ed and progressive, or has mad eit in any way a better place to live 
in than it was five, ten, or twenty-years ago. 

The usual cash prizes are offered—$7.50 for the best letters we get, 
$5 for the second best, $3 for the next best, and regular space rates 
for all other letters we print. All articles should reach us by Decem- 
ber 9. 
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A WEEKLY FARM PAPER THE ONLY KIND 


WEEKLY farm paper is the only kind worth having. It is the 
only kind which can give its readers the QUICK SERVICE and 
the LIVE, HELPFUL MATERIAL which they have a right to 
expect in return for their money. One of the big reasons why a bi- 
weekly or a monthly farm paper cannot be of real service and benefit 
to its readers is the postal regulation controlling the shipment of 
publications issued less frequently than weekly, this regulation being 
known among publishers as the “Blue Tag Law.” 
They cannot give the farmer market or crop reports and news 
until it is so old that it is dead so far as benefiting him is concerned. 
The result is that the man who wants a LIVE farm paper, which 
gets to him while its contents are still FRESH and of value to him, 
must subscribe for a weekly instead of for a semi-monthly 
or a monthly. The weekly farm paper is the only one which can get 
to its reader OFTEN ENOUGH AND QUICKLY ENOUGH to be of 
real benefit and assistance to him in his business—The Farming 
Business. 














Why Take Any Risk When It Can Be Avoided? 


You can get genuine SIMPKINS COTTON SEED put up under the 
originator’s trademark, by buying from the Wake County Cotton Seed 
o., of which W. A. Simpkins, the originator, is Vice-President, 


Write Us Today for Prices. 


WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CO., 
W. A. Simpkins, Vice-Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 


SAFETY 
FIRST 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as ‘°r¢ 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees | ;***; 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for December 


XCEPT in the more northerly por- 

tions of The Progressive Farmer 
territory, little trouble is experienced 
in the poultry yard from hard freez- 
ing. There is enough variation in 
temperatures, however to call for the 
exercise of judgement, as methods 
applicable to the Southern districts, 
where even hard frosts are uncom- 
mon, will not apply to those where 
more or less hard freezing weather 
comes. 

Kk * 

Where houses are built for poultry 
without ample provision for fresh air, 
as is supplied by open-front houses, it 
will be found that in cold weather the 
houses are damp, and the fowls show 
a tendency to colds and roup. Pre- 
vention is better than cure. Such 
buildings should be remodeled, sub- 
stituting small mesh wire for half the 
board on the south or east side. This 
will prevent troubles that are hard to 
cure. 

* x OX 

At this season, when there is little 
or no growing green stuff for poultry, 
unless specially provided, we are all 
too apt to forget the absolute neces- 
sity for succulent green feed, if we 
wish for eggs. With the most liberal 
feeding of grain and mashes, unless 
the green feeds are supplied, there 
will be a scarcity of eggs. It is won- 
derful how large a quantity poultry 
will consume of the green stuff, es- 
pecially laying hens. The vigor of 
breeding stock, and fertility of eggs, 
seems also largely dependent upon 
this. : 





x OK * 


For much the same reason, 2 good 
supply of eggs, care should be taken 
to make the hens work, especially for 
their morning feed. If given in 
troughs or on bare ground the hens 
will gobble a crop full in a short time 
and then hunt for sunny spots and 
rest. They will lay on fat, but not lay 
e#gs. Give the feed in deep litter, 
and make the fowls work. 

k ok Ox 

Watch the flock, and see how ea- 
serly they seek the water vessels in 
the early morning. When the temp- 
erature does not drop to freezing at 
| night, it is well to fill water vessels 
at night for the early birds in the 
morning. But, if freezing is expected, 
better empty them, and fill in the 
morning with water that has the chill 
taken off. 

* * * 

Wherever freezing weather is com- 
mon, droppings will freeze on the 
dropping boards, and accumulate. The 
best way to prevent this is to have 
dry soil or sifted ashes on the boards, 
an inch or so deep, and even where 
there is no freezing we have found it 
desirable. It is much easier to rake out 
the droppings and it is more sanitary. 
Good dry dirt will absorb moisture 
and neutralize odors. 

* * * 

Time to look after incubators if you 
use them. Those used last season 
should be thoroughly overhauled, 
trays, etc., well washed, and disinfect- 
ed. A little formaldehyde put in a 
saucer, in the egg chamber, and doors 
kept closed for a few hours, will do 
the trick. If the incubator shows 
signs of shrinkage of the woodwork, 
a coat of plain varnish will be useful. 
The same will apply to brooders and 
brood coops. It pays to attend to 
these matters before the machines 
are needed, for then there generally 
is no time. 

* 

If the breeding pens have been 
made up, allow six to eight days after 
mating before using the eggs for 
hatching, to insure fertility. If pure- 
bred fowls are kept (and no other 
kind are worth while), an incubator 
test of the eggs should be made be- 
fore offering any for sale as hatching 
When eggs have been in the 
incubator ten days, testing will show 
j about the proportion of fertile eggs 





and will show if it is safe to sell eggs. 
Disappointed customers are a poor 
advertisement. 

a So * 

If possible, put trap-nests in the 
houses where pullets are, and test 
them carefully as to laying qualities. 
Each bird will have to be banded, and 
laying records should be carefully 
kept. This is the only way to deter- 
mine laying qualities, and by elimin- 
ating non-layers, breed up a strain of 
high producing fowls. By. os, aes 





Clothes As an Expression of Charac- 
ter 





(Concluded from page 14, this issue) 


does she not use high trimming on 
her hat and broad stripes up and 
down that make her seem even taller 
and thinner, instead of ruffles, drap- 
ery and fullness? 

“Then, too, people should dress ac- 
cording to their coloring. Nearly ev- 
ery person has one or more colors 
that are becoming and, what is more 
important, one or more colors that 
are unbecoming. A person with a 
bright, florid complexion ought never 
to wear shades of rose, pink, orange, 
yellow, etc., while the one with a 
dark, sallow complexion should avoid 
all shades of tan, dull purple, dark 
green, etc. On general principles, a 
person with blue eyes will look bet- 
ter in the shades of blue, and one 
with brown eyes in the shades of 
brown. Silvery hair looks well with a 
dress the color of her hair and here 
and there a touch of the color of her 
eyes. Study yourself well, discover 
your color and then stick to it rather 
than try to keep up with the color 
that is fashionable at the moment. 
What is true of girls’ dresses and 
trimmings holds good for boys’ suits 
and ties. 

“In buying clothing, remember that 
clothes should express individuality, 
should act as setting or background 
for your own characteristics. Never 
wear clothes that are so striking and 
conspicuous that they attract atten- 
tion. No one color should stand out 
more prominently than the other—it 
is the whole effect that counts. Strik- 
ing contrasts are not artistic; it is the 
soft, harmoniously blended colors and 
materials that produce a pleasing ef- 
fect upon both wearer and beholder. 
A piece of lace or gauze the color of 
the darker material will break the 
sharp lines between two sharp con- 
trasting colors. The consciousness 
of being well-dressed gives self-confi- 
dence, which, in 
manner, 


turn, gives ease of 
dignity and charm. If you 
have limited means to invest, spend 
forethought instead of money. Do 
not get anything that is not in keep- 
ing with the rest of the wardrobe. 
Remember that simplicity is the key- 
note of refinement; do not over-trim 
your hats any more than your dress- 
es, and do not purchase cheap imita- 
tions of handsome materials.” 

“I’m neglected,” said Father, put- 
ting his head in the door. 

Aunt Margaret pretended not to 
hear and said, “And as to men’s dress, 
they make more grievous errors than 
do women. Many of them dress in 
clothes meant for the city office man 
who knows no dirt worse than a little 
dust. As a result of sun, rain and 
mother earth, he soon looks shabby 
and dirty, and when he goes to town 
he feel like his clothes.” 

“When I marry my nice man he 
will wear blue overalls or khaki 
trousers and a blue or tan shirt, per- 
haps elk-hide boots for wet seasons; 
when the weather is cool it will be 
brown corduroy trousers and coat 
that never wear out. Of course, 
when we go on our wedding trip he 
will wear a fine suit with———.” 

But that was as far as she could 
get, the meeting broke up in ques- 
tions. 





When writing to advertisers say, ‘I saw 
your advertiscment in The Progressive Far- 
mer. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 














EXPLORING A CAVE 


| 
Address Letters to * The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer | 
| 





(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM a girl, 14 years of age, and in 

the seventh grade. 

[am going to tell you of one of our 
school picnics, which we had at a 
cave. There were 25 in the crowd. 

We had several lanterns, search- 
lights, etc. The entrance to the cave 
is almost the size of a common door. 
There is one main way for some little 
distance, and then it divides and sub- 
divides until there are a dozen or 
more routes. It is all divided off into 
chambers, in which are great col- 
umns of calcite. These deposits look 
very beautiful, when the light shines 
upon them. 

You can go for a mile or more un- 
der ground in this cave. It has been 
said that in olden times the Indians 
sought refuge in‘ this cave. 

An old man, who lives in our neigh- 
borhood told us that there was a 
large stream of water flowing through 
this cave, but we did not find it. 

When we came out we discussed 
this wonderful work of nature, ate 
our lunches, and returned home. 

LOTTIE F. MURRAY. 

Jonesboro, Tenn., Rt. 8. 


WRINGING SUCCESS FROM 
FAILURE 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HAVE belonged to the corn club 

for two years. The first year I 
planted my corn in the Arkansas 
River bottom and the overflows got 
it. But I wrote my corn history and 
got the third prize. 

This year I planted my corn on the 
hill on a part of the old battlefield 
and I only raised 23 bushels. The 
drouth struck my corn when it was 
silking and tasseling, and set it back. 
But I kept a record of all I did to my 
corn, and this year I got the first 
prize on crop history. 

Our county agent is Mr. E. B. Ran- 
dle. He has served two years as 
agent, and we all like him. I will 
join the corn club again next year. 

I am in the eighth grade this year. 
I will be a farmer when I am a man. 
I have a two-year-old heifer, and I 
have a common pig, but I will get me 
a pure-bred hog as soon as I can. 
My grandfather takes The Progres- 
sive Farmer. LEE HEFFRON. 

Arkansas Port, Ark. 











Some Short Notes 

DWARD Thompson, R. 6, Char- 

lotte, N. C., says: “I was born in 
Charlotte, N. C. When I was two 
years old we moved to Columbia, S. 
C., where Pappa was foreman of the 
Pepsi-Cola plant for about four 
years. Then Papa decided to buy a 
farm. We have a nice new house and 
waterworks. I can pick 68 pounds of 
cotton a day.” 

* * * 

We have just gotten up a basket- 
ball team for our school. Last year 
we played volley ball, but the girls 
didn’t seem to take an interest in it 
so it was broken up. We have three 
large flower beds, and a fish aquar- 
ium between the two buildings, which 
seem to be of great interest to the 
smaller children especially —Machie 
Dunn, Chase City, Va. 

. * x 

Ethiel Boyette, Tallulah, Lag writes: 
“Tallulah is a nice town, I think. Let 
me tell you one thing about it (I sup- 
pose it is like other towns every oth- 
er way)—It has a boll weevil station; 
said to be the only one in the world! 
There are eight men at work here 
now, and in summer there are more. 
They study all about the boll weevil 
and cotton. They are paid by the 
United States Government. They 
They even 


grow all sorts of cotton. 
have some from China.” 


How to Get Your Debating Society 
Started 

HEN your prospective members 

have been called together have | 
some one take the chair as president | 
pro tem (which means president for 
a time) and elect officers. When a| 
president has been elected he should 
take the place of the president pro 
tem and conclude the election of offi- 
cers. The next step should be the 
appointment of a committee to pre-, 
pare a constitution and by-laws for | 
the consideration of the society. 

Then comes the question of ar- 
ranging a program. Probably the 
best way to do this is by the appoint- 
ment of a program committee. This 
committee is appointed for a month 
usually and prepares a program for 
each meeting during that month. This 
committee selects a question for de- 
bate and divides the society members 
into two debating teams of equal 
strength as nearly as possible, and 
designates which side of the question 
each team shall take. From this com- 
mittee’s decision there is no appeal. 
This program should always be ar- 
ranged a week ahead, so that the 
chairman of the program committee | 
May announce the question for the | 
next meeting just before adjournment | 
each time. 

Questions for debate usually give 
the inexperienced society trouble, so 
we are reprinting below a list of sub- 
jects suggested by the University of | 
North Carolina and the University of | 
Minnesota. Your society should not 
confine itself to these subjects alone, 
for there are many other good ones, 
but to the community in which the 
debating society is a new thing these 
will prove a boon. 

The University of North Carolina 
suggests the following subjects for 
debates: 

I 


1, All land, improved and unimproved, | 
should be taxed alike, at its natural or un- 
improved value, 

7 2. The crop lien should be abolished by 
Ww. 


3 





. Race segregation in land ownership is 
desirable. 

. The poll tax ought to be abolished. 

5. This state ought to have a graduated 
land tax. 

6. Most of the money spent in road build- 
ing in this state has been wasted. 

7. Bond issues for public roads are ad- 
visable. 

8. The Governor should have the veto 
power, 

9. Convicts should be used in public road 
work. 

II 


Following are subjects suggested by 
the University of Minnesota: 


1 That the dual-purpose cow is more 
profitable to the farmer than the = special 
dairy cow. } 

‘ That women should be given the right | 
to “vote on an equality with men. 

3. That a single tax on the land would | 


be better than the present system of taxa- 
tion. 

4. That further Federal legislation in re- 
spect to trusts and industrial combinations 
is desirable, 


5. That the inheritance tax is desirable 





and should be gradually increased tw meet 
changing conditions 

6. That the policy of excluding Chinese | 
and Japanese laborers from this country | 
should be maintained and _ rigorously 
forced. 


7. That co-education in colleges is desir- 
able, 

8. That capital punishment should be 
abolished. 

9. That a court of arbitration should be 
established for the settlement of disputes 
between nations, 

10. That the commission form of govern- 
ment should be adopted by our county. 


(23) 1407 
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Collars 


Are cut to fit the neck 
,} and shoulders perfectly— 
They sit and fit remark- 
ably well and comfortably. 

USceach 6 for 90c 
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THE FOOS TYPE J GASOLINE ENGINES 


Until they have owned a FOOS Gasoline Engine a great many people do 
not know that th 1e market offers an economical gasoline engine at a very 
Cost.’ - 





low ‘‘First C 
In the matter of fuel and up-keeps these FOOS 
Engines make more than a creditable showing. 
{Y2 H.P. FOOS Type J Engine only $40. 
The FOOS Engines the built in other sizes and styles 
up to 500 H.P. Prices very low. : a 
APPLETON CORN HUSKERS—‘‘Cuts or shreds the stalk.’’ The best Corn Husker for more than 54 
years. Made in four sizes:—2—4—6—8 Roll. Write for catalogs and prices. 
STOCKDELL- aie og HARDWARE COMPANY 
Sole Distributors for 
FOOS Engines and APPLETON Huskers in the States of Virginia and North Carolina. 
127 N. Sycamore St., PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 











THORNHILL WAGONS 


lol mi dated Convert msuceroM slim iste bieLya 
And in the End the Cheapest. 























11. That rural schools should be consol- 
idated. 

*12. That the system of direct primary 
nomination is preferable to that of nomina- 
tion by caucus and convention. 

13. That the state should adopt a legis- 
lative initiative and referendum. } 

14. That Socialism is preferable to the 


present order, 

15. That the railways of the United | 
States should be operated by the Govern: | 
ment. 





Answers to Game of State Abbrevia- 
tions 
OLLOWING are the answers to the 
questions in last week’s paper. 
How many could you answer? 





1. Mass. 6. Mo. 11. Md. 

2. Wash. 7. Ark. 12. Me. 

3. Ind. 8. Tenn. 13. Kan. 

4, Pa. 9. O. 14. Conn. 

5. Miss. 10. La. 15, Tit. \ 








FF TER THAT WE CNMNOT PROMISE 


You have been reading in the newspapers of the increased cost of white 
paper. The dyes with which ink is colored are almost unobtainable. Copper 
used for printing plates has gone sky-high. The publishers have held con- 
ventions; they have thoroughly discussed the situation and fail to find rem- 
edy. Many publishers are paying from 60 to 100 percent more for produc- 
tion this year. This is why we have delayed our clubbing announcement. 
At last we have been able to wring promises of good rates from publishers 
but only for a brief season. We cannot guarantee the attractive combina- 
tions named in this announcement to be good after December 31st, 1916. 


YOU ARE URGED TO TAKE IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGE 
PLEASE MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS AND REMIT TODAY 


Prices named include one year’s subscription or renewal of subscription for 


HOUSEHOLD AND LITERARY 


(With Progressive Farmer) 





FOR THE CHILDREN 


(W ith Progressive Farmer) 


The Boys’ Magazine (monthly) $1 15 
Todays Magazine (monthly)- - $1. ° 
The Housewife (monthly) - - - 1.10 The Girls’Companion (monthly) 1.25 


Little Folks Magazine(monthly) 1.35 
Woman’s World (monthly) - - 1.10 ad \ ~ 
(All three for $1.30; either two $1.20) (All three $1.75; two first $1.40; two last $ 


FOR THE FARM NEWSPAPERS 


: ‘ (With Progressive Farmer) 
(With Progressive Farmer} The Weekly Kansas City Star - $1.10 
The Industrious Hen(monthly) $1.15 The NewYork World (tri-weekly) 1.65 
The Southern Fruit Grower-- 1.15 Memphis Commercial Appeal (w) 1.25 
Hoard’s Dairyman (monthly) - 1.50 Atlanta Constitution (tri-weekly) 1.60 
The Breeder’s Gazette (monthly)1.75 AtlantaJournal(semi-weekly) 1.40 


(All four $2.55; — first $1. _ anes first $1.80; (All five for e 00; four first $2.60; three first 
two last $2 25 $2.00; two first $1.75) 


If you desire any publication not named, advise and we will 
quote you lowest possible price. Remember, The Progressive 
Farmer one year renewal or new subscription is included with 
every price named in the above. 


Please keep in mind the need of remitting promptly. 




















AN {LLINOIS 





Make this your banner profit year! 


Farm ad your land. 


Pull out the stumps—plant 


on virgin soil and reap the reward of zucreased land value and big crops that you won't get 


af you let the stumps stand! 


Get my new free book at once, explaining all the facts and figures about the Hercules All- 
Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—the machine that so many thousands of farmers are making big 


money with throughout the country. 


Let me tell you how you can easily make $100.00 profit for every $1.00 invested in the Hercules ma-. 
chine, not only the first year, but for years and years to come, 


HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 


With a Hercules, you turn your loafer stump land into money land 

and harvest money crops. The work is easy, quick, safe and sure. 

= Hercules pulls out the roots and all—no grubbing or plowing 
into snags. 


‘Pulls An Acre of Stumps A Day 


% Let mesend you my free book that shows what other progres- 
‘ sive farmers have done and are doing. Read where they pull 
the biggest stumps in five minutes, clearing an acre of 
stumps aday. See the actual Bhovgraphic illustrations 

of scenes from many states. ad about Hercules. 


Construction 


The Hercules is the one all-steel triple power 
stump puller made. t will pull any stump, 
green tree or hedge without straining or 
breaking. It is 60% lighter, and 400% stronger 
than any ‘‘semi-steel’? or cast iron puller 
made. Don’t be fooled on names that 
. sound like genuine steele Get a 
%, Hercules and be sure. It’s the only 
“ puller with double safety ratchets— 
\ has self-anchoring and stump-an- 
choring features and is built low 

* to the ground. 


B. A. FULLER, President 


5’ 
*, HERCULES MFG. CO. 


. 880 -25th Street, Centerville, lowa 


My 3-Year Guarantee 


If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any_time within three years, Whether the Fault Is Yoursor the 
Machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you. 
There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any casting will be 
replaced promptly, whether the machine breaks by accident or through 
any flaw in workmanship or material. 


My New Low Prices Beat All 


To the first buyer in each locality I am making a special price 
offer this year that is bound to gain the attention and get hundreds 
and hundreds of orders from farmers everywhere. I want you to 
get in on this bargain at once, The limited number of these machines 
won't last long at the price Iam making. If you write me at once on the 
coupon below or on a postal I will reserve one of these machines until I 
hear from you whether or not you are going to buy. Understand, your 
request for my book is notan order. I simply want to get the book to you 
at once, so that you_can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules 
All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such splendid work, making 
big prone ae owners everywhere. Also Hand-Power Stump Puller Pulls 

,000 Ibs. 


Low Price. The ideal machine for the man who has no 
horses. Ask us about it. 














H or a postal 
Mail Coupon 2,.°%cw 
before you forget, or take down 
the name and address and write 
as soon as you get a minute’s 
time. Address me personally 

















